EAR FOR FIVE YEARS. SEE FIRST PAGE. = 
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“SHOP. “ASSISTANT 7 


Mr. J. HUNTER, 20 Philpot Street, Commercial 
Road, E., writes : — 
“TI would like to tender my ti thanks for ne 7 = aes 
extreme benefit I have received by using Vi-Cocoa. 17 


“I am a Shop Assistant, and my duties are such 
that cause me to be an early riser and a late reposer. i ads 
Owing to incessant tber 1 take threo times a day we 
two cups of Vi- Cocoa. 


46 This is where I have found Vi-Cocoa an advan- 4 
tage. Before using it I always felt a fulness after 
eating, but since, never. It seems to thoroughly 
digest my food, and naturally has made me increase 1 
in weight. I have informed my friends of the if 
benefit I have received by using Vi- Cocoa.“ 


“UNDOUBTED PURITY AND STRENGTH.”—Medical Magazine, 
ON THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY VALUABLE ros. “-L. 


ravounaD av THe ne & HOSPITALS or GQREAT BRITAIN 
* rr. ij 
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COPY NATURE. — |) Tr 


Nature's heaviest onimal walks as lightly and 68 t ‘ass ont. It can.traverso “[t- 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. f | 
hundreds of miles without fatigue. Why? Because Nature provides a pad of cartilage, . -. “Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and | 
just like a Rubber pad, ta break the jar of each step. If the Elephant were shod with 2 bene ka boses prive % i (58 pills) & 2/0 (108 pile. . 
hard leather he would break down in a month. Your system sustains n slight shock me ' 
I 
af 


a 


every time your hard leather heel hits the stone pavement. Imitate Nature, and war 


‘WOOD-MILNE Rubber Heels. ts | Fed — — 


. — NEURAL (A, | 
: -CURES IN TEN MINUTES. 


q VE R ee 
Look for the Nome WOOD-MILNE on the Heel setter 


| ae MILNE Boot Polishes 


| ere the Best ia the World. . 
I personage APPLICATION | 


(VERS| Br 
JELLIES Bice AS 


To 


Taaweurse0n at 
Boos Batss. 


WHAT COLOUR LOOKS COOLEST ON A 
HOT SUMMER'S DAY? 


Some Opinions by Ladies Most Likely to Know. 


No. 788. 


[Ix order to discover an answer to the question which 
forms the heading to this article, we wrote to some of 
the leading modistes in London. Ali of those whose 
1 great authorities on the subject 


dregses, replies will therefore prove 
not pore ae 12 but useful to lady readers. It will 
Ghat the majoriiy af She expects ovlevt 0 
green as the coolest colo i 
grey, pale blue, or white.—Eb. P 


Nature’s Example. 
Sorr and pale shades of green, to follow Nature’s 
example, 
Heienz ALAXIA. 


„Of Sea Water Green, Sir.” 
I smoutp certainly suggest either a sea or apple- 


Kate Atuison. 
Taught by Experience. 
I mavs been 8 cal Court dressmaker for many 


I White were a Colour.” 
Pas colour of nn ige stamp at 
rare 
5 BertHe Bons A. 
Naeither Green nor White, 
Garr is, I think, the coolest colour. 
; Maxisco BosHutzzeEx. 


Ha’penny Stamps and Simplicity. 
Warre and green, the exact shade of present half. 


penny stamp, to me the test amount of 
— Bn in Bang The more Proll ager conventional 
cooler the effect. 


the pattern the 

a . * R. M. Epwarp. 

i „ . b 1 : 
my opinion pale eau-de-nil looks quite the coolest 

on a hot sammer’s day, besides being to my mind very 

restful to the eye. 

L. Harver. 


(Of Robinson & Cleaver.) 
Not Forgetting the Sunshade. 


Wurrz, with a e. 
Mapame Harwarp. 
8 — — 5 
Saoutp colour necessary I consider pale green 
most restful to the eye; but no colour is comparable 
to white for, cooling effect on u hot summer's day. 
Linux r. 
A . 
rr _ with blue in it— not low—! 
coolest, onl: when that is unbecoming, —— grr. 
Fe FD E. J. Moxow. 
Ec IE Tat 
amy ion the palest shade of the coolest 
colour N hot fa cs day. * 
REBrKAk. 
8 But, ie. Green Uniucky 7 
Gazan, in all its shades, especially the palest, looks 
But green is not a favourite colour; it is 
tad ene. After green, light shades of blue 
ö Berry O HAI. 


To Match a Cloudiess Sky. 
Fairer blue is my” ideal colour for the hottest 
summer day’s wear. For how refreshing and cool it 
background of green leaves, and matching 


. M. Saxon. 
a Opinione Differ, but—— 
Turan must be as many opinions as tastes in regard 
to colour, but for a hot summer's day I think pale 
should certainly rank first. Nothing can be, 
All rights. reserved.) 
° Eyery groter should buy thie 


Wed shee 0 


i 


Do INTERESTO- 


ELEVATE, ſo AMUSE. 


m SMITH'’S WEEKLY. 
and splendid cash prises are offered to grocere only. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 24, 1905. 


£100 a YEAR 
FOR 5 YEARS. 


Wigan 


AOE EULY. 


e Onz Pennr. 


A PLEASANT . 
SURPRISE FOR 
* ALL OUR... 
READERS... 


WE propose to begin a series of short competitions, the first prize in each case being £100 a year for five years. 
The first competition will run for only eight weeks, and the task set will be extremely simple. Under these 
conditions the offer is unquestionably the most liberal that has ever been made, and every reader of P. W. who 
wisbes to insure against lack of cash for the next five years should make a serious endeavour to win one of these 


magnificent prizes. 


“The competitions will be open to everyone of ordinary intelligence and will prove a restful and profitable pastime 


for the evening. 


By a simple arrangement the possibility of a tie will be avoided. 


more refresh 
arrays herself 
(Of Lewis & Allenby.) 
Green. First, Green Last. 
e green much the coolest colour; it is so 


eye. 
Exsiz Teacue. 


ly cool than the garb in which Nature 
the hot season of the year. 


E. Buriace ANDERSON. 


I ram«x 
restful to 


—ͤ —. mm ——ꝛ—T —y-t,ʃ 
Bacow: 1 suppose like most women, your wife 
wants the earth?” : el 
Eonnar: Well, yes; but I have learnt that she don’t 
want it on her parlour carpet.” 


oe fe 
„Tun seems like a sweet dream,” he rai 
remarked as he lingered with her at the door-step. 
“Tt doesn’t seem like a dream to me,” she replied, 
“for a dream soon vanishes, you know.” : 
He vanis 


— 
: “Looking over the dictionary again? Evi- 
dently you find it intensely interesting. 
rtha: “No, not interesting, but er It 
spells words so differently from the way I spell them, 
you know.“ 


Owner: What right have you to take fish from my 
waters? 

Angler (sorrow fully): “I’m not taking your fish; 
I’m feeding them.” 


— ef 
Ory Wiseacrs: “ All the world’s a stage, my boy, 
and men and women merely ng 
Sharp Youngster: “Yes; but if that's so, where 
are you going to get your audience and orchestra? 


: “You are dearer to me than life!” 

Maud: “Oh, pshaw!” 

Tom: “But I mean it! It didn’t cost me a farthing 
to get into this world, but your last diamond alone cost 
me a cool twenty pounds. 


Jupaz: “It seems to me I’ve seen you before.” 

Prisoner : “ You have, my lord. I used to give your 
daughter singing lessons.“ 

Judge: “Twenty years.” 


Homsre: “Were you living on Faraway Beach 
during your holiday?’ 

Grumsly: “No; it was living on me. I was the 
only visitor.” 


— — 
Dosson: “In the account of that wedding yesterday 
they speak about the ‘blushing bride.’ I wish to 
goodness they would invent a new phrase or two.” 

Mrs. Dobson: “Well, dear, when you think of the 
sort of men girls have to marry nowadays, you cannot 
wonder at them blushing.” 


— — 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT, 

Ir was one of those raw, f days in London when 
P.C. Bluffem stood outside gates of Breakemin 
Barracks. This was his favourite haunt, and as he 
stood soliloquising a new recruit came out of the 
barracks, spied the constable, and saluted with much 
gusto. Bluffem called him back. 

“What's the salute for, matey?” he inquired. 
„Didn't you know it was only me, the p’liceman?” 

“Oh! I knew you wasn't no officer,” said the recruit, 
“but anyfink is good enough to practice on.” 


— 2 — 
“Yes, I was sorry to see Jack Goodley married to 
Miss Roxley.” 
“Sorry! For his sake or hers?” 
“For mine. I wanted her.” 


ee fe 
“I'm sorry, but I can't py your bill to-day.” 
“Tt has been running a long time, sir.” 
“ All the more reason, then,” was the bland reply, 
“that it should be given a rest.” 


“Tm sure 
dan ar Bit. 

“ Well, I don’t want to boast, Agnes, but * should 
have seen the way I kept my nerve when I called on 
your father.” a 


— — 
THEY BOTH HAD DOUBTS. 


A certain clergyman, who shall be nameless, tells 
the following cc story against himself, relating to an 
experience he when crossing the Atlantic recently. 
He had been unable to get a state-room for himself, but, 
on assurances by the purser that he would have for a 
room-mate some companionable gentleman, he accepted 
what he could get. ; 

“Now, after a short while,“ says the narrator, “TI 
Degas to find myself thinking of some valuables that I 
had about me, and went. with them finally to the purser 
to intrust them to his keeping. 

“¢T would explain to you,’ I said to the purser, ‘that 
I am very much pl with my room-mate. That is, 
I find him a gentleman in every respect, and I wouldn't 
have you think that—that is—I wouldn't have you think 
my coming to you with these valuables is—cr—a—any 
reflection upon him—you know. His appearance is in 


eve 8 
“the 


— ͤ i eee 
you would be cool in the presence of 


way—— 
“And here,” the narrator says, 
interrupted me with a somewhat broad smile. 
% Tes, sir, it's all right—he has come to me with 
some valuables also, and he says the very same thing 
about you.. 


purser 


It contains articles of special interest to all grocers, 


— 1 


— 


— 


— — ed 


Se eas. se ele 
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admission. She was taken and after eighteen 
months’ training she was p in domestic service. 


The Mysteries of Modern London.® 
E 0 0 Shortly afte: i markable he 
Behind Brick Walls. rz 
was a man in . 
Wien the “rescued” woman left the institution she 
By GEO. R. SIMS. was seen to enter a SS 0 2 snd foc 


bours who had not ibed to drink th 
5 not subscribed to dri e health 


The health-drinking affected Mrs. Jones so much 
that returning home she was absent-minded, and the 
balance of the funeral money was stolen from her by a 
thief who had followed her out of the public-house. 

The body lay in the *— for another week, and 
the news of the delayed funeral reaching the authori- 
ties, an official called, and baby was at last taken away 
and buried by the parish. 

That was the greatest punishment that could havo 
been inflicted on the parents. 

If a modern Asmodeus, instead of lifting the roof, 
would take us around London and remove the fourth 
being worked oat, and the mystery of the girl’s identity | walls we should be astonished at the tragedy, or moved 
remains unsolved to this day. : to ome, eyed by the farcical ccmedy, that would be 

Here is a house that looks like a appre residence | 8 ly reveal 
standing in its own grounds. There is a wall in front 
of it, and the door in this wall is solid and shuts out a 
view of the garden. 


A Tragedy of Mirth. . 

It stands in s broad, Busy thoroughfare, and 
thousands of people pass it daily on foot or by ‘bus and 
tram. They glance at the house ssly, perhaps, 
og ai of them know what lies behind the hiding 
walls. 

Here not lo ago, in the shady garden, sat a 
monarch of ren, lord of — a bright 
comedian who had won world-wide fame, and whose 


few doors lower down. 
, were in aristocratic liveries and had powdere 2 
HOUSES WITH STRANGE SECRETS. What writer of fiction would have placed in a refuge 
for fallen women à girl who, while she was training 
there for domestic service, had a father whose men- 
servants wore dered hair? 
But behind the brick walls that strange romance was 


the fourth wall is always down in order that the 
audience may sce what is going on. In real life the 
dramas within the domestic interior are played with 
the fourth wall up. Somctimes through the windows 
we may catch a passing glance of domestic comedy, 
but when it comes to drama, care is taken that no 
passer-by shall have a free entertainment. 

I am going to take the fourth wall down to-day, 
not only of a private house here and there, but of 
certain public and philanthropic institutions, The 
Londoner out and about passes scores of such buildings 
in an ordinary days walk and hardly notices them. 
He has no thought of the strange romances, of the 
1 mysteries, which lie behind the dull brick 
walls, 

Here in a busy thoroughfaro is an excellent institu- 
tion which offers harbourage to the fair frail craft that 
almost at the outset of life’s ro have been driven 
on the rocks of sin and shame, or have drifted perilously 
near to them, 3 

Though it is known by another name, I will call it a 
Rescue Home, for its work is the rescue of young 
women in peril of evil, and the slieltering of those who, 
havi fallen, need a friendly and protecting hand to 
save them from being engulfed in the depths. 


Some who had Tri:d and Failed. 


It is an ordinary-looking house. There is nothing j ould 
about it to attract attention ; nothing to suggest the rn N e Bes 
mighty war between the evil and the good that is being — on an attendant. One day he would raise 
w behind its 3 1 — j 
. we enter we nd young girls 2 young 

women going about the work 2 occupation of the day 
silently and soberly. All are young, some are pretty, 
— hich th 1 — ge . joe the 

which they have lore le 
harbour. About 4 third ‘of them are London born, 
the others came from the quiet country to the city 
ved with gold, and in its glitter and glamour were 


ost. 
A large number are of the servant class. Of 106 who 
were inmates of this home during one year, 74 had 


If, for instance, the wall were down to-night in front 
of this “desirable residence” in a West-end square, 
we should see into the bedroom of the son of the house. 

The family have retired for the night. Up in his 
own room the son, a good-looking, elegant, and culture: 
young man of five and twenty, is gloating over his 


treasures. . 

He has locked his door, and now he is contemplating 
with the most intense satisfaction several sets of falsu 
ao which he has arranged on a little table in front of 

im, 


A Strange Kind of Kleptomania. 

j 3 own 8 1 4. — He has no need 
or false ones. A n bought twenty sets?” 
He has not 3 them. He has stolen "hems, 

His peculiar form of kleptomania is appropriating 
false teeth. He steals them whenever he has a chance. 
He abstracts them from the door-cases of dentists, from 
the shops in which they are displayed. He would not 
dream of being dishonest in any other way, but false 
teeth have an irresistible fascination for him. 

If we were to take down the wall of a still moro 
aristocratic residence we might see a lady of title 
opening a drawer and carefully counting her 4 store 

1 serviettes. The astonishing thing about her collec- 
tion is that the monograms are all different. 

Wherever this 41 — or dines she secures a 
serviette, puts it in pocket, and takes it home to 
add to her vast assortment. 

The young man could afford to buy the false teeth 
he fancies so much ; the titled lady could buy serviettes 
all day long without feeling the outlay. But both 

to steal the article that they have such a strange 


ire to peerage: 
We will look through one more brick wall before wo 
finish our present trip. 
Once more it is a “ Rescue Home” in front of which 
we pause. The wall is down, and we see into a well- 
ordered house in which à number of young women are 


in various occupations. 

* well at that short, e-aced girl, whose 
features bear traces of the life she has lived, the sorrow 
she has known. 


A Pathetic Story of Fidelity. 


She is about her work quietly, silently, 
‘ou would think to look at her that 


difficulty involving a few 1 . 

He left this retreat after a time, cured, it was 
ent and once more the public th to 
see im aed te hough at he ime and antics, and to 

7. Alas! it was but a temporary 
cloud. There was a relapse, then 


i 
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af es pls bo teil & the right path 
Ke. 
them had homes, but the doors were closed ageinet 
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1815 


A short time I saw this girl at the Old Bailey 
trying to save life of her lover by committing 
perjury. I have never witnessed a more pathetic 
scene. 


on the girl's brow as 
at age ie on his trial for murder, and 


the damning admissions she 
the missions which 


to — lover s arrest, practically put the rope 


14. 
i 

. 
i 
if 


for if do it will be sent back unopened; at the | Foun ; 
tame tine you Enow Meee t shold mews you it won A . e. | win the praon wae, “The g's fow dupe Der 
t all the inmates are not of the ordinary class. | Living and Dead as Room-mates. min evo, mnthn of ber young il sounded the 


she 
tragedy. She has known a 


and deepest 
never penetrated. That they are of superior birth and „ expensive funeral . t ; 
t started a of hours later the house | torture @ despair which few women of her age 
I aa eemeeely, Det SE ee that started mod the bene there was to be witnessed | have been fated to endure. 

Not long since in this Home, at the hour when the behind the brick wall. The living and the dead had] But in this home she is being cared for and 
Ladies’ Committes was sitting, @ visitor came who ders together in that one room for over ® week. tended, ; noble-hearted women are waiting and 
particularly wished to sce them. s There are many reasons why are not hurried | hoping for the moment when she can be given the 

Bhown in, she handed to the Committee a bank-note | in the districts. Here is a case in which one | chance of a better life. 
for £20, and to the surprise of everyone explained that - was for three weeks. : In the pocket of the dress she wears there are two 
it was a thankoffering. A few this | , Mrs qnes's betey died just ao is wes completing letters carefully wrapped up in thick paper to preserve 
charmi and beautifully ledy ‘had been her. first year's experience of life. Mr. Jones drew the They are the last her murderer lover 
Self an iamate of the Institution. Ske told her story | money from the burial club and order to the her. treasure them all her life. 


2 moment of temptation she had quitted her 


4 
i 
il 
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rt 
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— ö f wall of the ' 

1 word behind which enable horses that didn't win. In distress should have seen him the girl’s it 

— — ese ‘ST | balance at the public-house. “No money, no f Ss door of sal ee 

Her course led her down step by until | Was the @ motto, 20 the baby her with a word that expressed his 

she found herself an outcast from decent „ and Micra fonen when ihe dieser —— 7 anger her for telling die trot about him when 

an wee Om ed to let her friends know of her her, told ber story to. her poor ‘ues dead, bet bok the gray ells A 
are 


bouts. ; 
One night she came to the Refuge and applied for 


bbed upo 
—— l —ę᷑—) e in 0 % days to-day is the life tragedy of the girl he left 
© Copyright in the U. f. A. by O. Arthur Pearson Id. 


In her gratitude Mrs. Jones invited 6 few of ber * (Next wezhs Ide Social Mask. 9 


„Bes 1 Made My Business,” by Sir Thomas Lipton; “Grocers? Shope with Bad Colds,” “How to Start a Small Shop.” and 
A, t. 24 2 u cer“ ato afew ef the articles In thie week's bee Weber Number of OMITH'S WEEKLY. 
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Should DeyPippers befincouraged ? 


SOME OPINIONS BY TOWN CLERKS OF SEASIDE RESORTS. 


(Tas questi hich heads this page is of such 
interest that the opinions of the ‘own Clerks of 


— gerears have been obtained. These are given 
below. ] 

Makes the Man. 
17 ie ra ought to be encouraged to visit 
Clovelly. Th bring a lot of money into the 
village, the old fishermen make a livelihood 
by i 1 from steamers, and the villagers 
make a living by 7 8 
providing re YY 
renaine . hen tee Daiul 


Hie Room Preferred to Hie Company. 
Wurnx, as here at Felixstowe, the beach is narrow and 

fully occupied by resident visitors and their families, the 

is not encouraged. 


Had we a wide stretch 


Arrives. 


i hink that the answer to r 
I am inclined to thin a ‘cl bs your 


nestion depends ins 10, and also gar the 


'° r you refer to, and also u 

bee viated bela, itself out to cater for their amuse- 

ment. In the case of Herne Bay, I think the towns- 
would welcome the better Class of day-tripper in 

the early portion of the 

season—Juneand July—but 

at no time do they encour- 

age the visits of rowdy 

beanfeaster. 

A Welcome Awaite, Him. 

Consrpreine the number and character of 
the day-trippers that come into the Lizard, together 
with the scope and facilities that Nature affords to 
visitors to 1 rest and quietude, I am 
to encourage rat : . 
than discourage tha L-th 2 
day-tripper. : — . 
„Let Em All Come!” 

So far as Minster-on-Sea is concerned, yes, emphati- 


1 Even if the trippers only come down for a 
pi, ae it will do them , This beautiful health - 


i locality is practically unknown. It can now be 
rile ity arakoat from London, and is the only 


Before Swelldom 


place on Kent coast where the tripper may have 
ve hours on shore after leaving the steamer. the 
trippers come all means! The late Sir Edwin 
Arnold wrote of it as London's sea garden, and that 
it would eventually be . 
visited by thousands. 
There is * of air 2 8 
space for 9 


Will be Kindly Received. 8 

I cam only give my opinion that, so far as Newport. 
Isle of Sale ot oon · Hero a tt 
cerned, y-trip " 3 Chany 
should be „ sa 


laces such as Shoreham are 
3,1 see no reason ie the 
t 


should o do 80 would be a great ha: 
ship on — = have no other means of getting 
a glimpee of the country 

or gen. . —— 


Should Wrap their * or ae 
Tus would to me to entirely on the 
aetrict. At Sidmouth we do not at all 

mile from the 
and even then the 


the front needs 2 


— 


encouraged. He ie welcome 
He behaves well, enjoys 
t, with ocean liners, battle 
about a mile from shore, 


Should be Prohibited by Act of Parliament. 
In my opinion the day-tripper should in every way be 
discouraged from visiting Teignmouth. 124 
is thi’, ue trippor spends but little money in the town. 
He brings his own food with him, and, although he 
spends a certain amount on drink in the town, it is onl; 
@ ema,’ yigority of the licensed victuallers that benefi 


“Are Businsss Holidays Honest?” is the 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


We get many very undesir- 
able trippers here; on occa- 
sions train-loads of half- 
drunken people have been 
let loose upon the town, and 
there can be no doubt that 
the encouragement of day- 
trippers results in driving 
and 1 from the town the most desirable class 
of visitors. Heaven ! we have none of the so-called 
attractions of which Blackpool and other seaside places 
boast; but the visitor who takes lodgings for two or 
three weeks and spends a considerable sum amongst the 
tradesmen during bis stay is not tempted to come here, 
if he finds that hordes of day-trippers invade the town 
day after day. I for one, should like to see put on the 


Statute Book an Act of Parliament enabling the 
inhabitants of a town, through their Governing J. 
to veto the introduction of duy trippers. This could be 


done by limiting the minimum price of excursion tickets 
issued by the railway compunies. 

Many a visitor who comes to stay for a fer weeks 
remains or comes bock as a permanent resident; but I 
am firmly convinced that, as our day -trippers increase 
in numbers, our new residents will decrease in numbers, 
while those who docome 2 AN 7 
to live here will be of is J 
a lower and less wealthy W 
class. ———— —ä— J 


Specially Catered For. 
I HAVE no hesitation in saying: ‘ Yes, the day-tripper 
should beencouraged.” We have a large number coming 
to Whitstable during the season, and as a rule they are 
well conducted, and everything possible is dune by the 
caterers to the public to 
making their visits pleasant D 
and agreeable. ‘ * 


70 al 


NOT QUITE THE SAME. 

A country cle n vouches for the truth of this 
story. Having arrived at that point in the baptismal 
service where the infant’s name is conferred, he said : 

“Name this child.” 


ou 
1 ’ she repeated in clear, deliberate 


“It’s a very odd name, isn’t it? Are you sure you 
want him called by the name of Original Story?” 

„Original Story—that’s right,” she declared. 

Is it a family name?” the minister persisted. 

“Named after his uncle, sir,” explained the nurse, 
getting red in the face. 

And so as Original Story the unoffending little fellow 
was christened. It was some weeks after this event 
that the minister made the acquaintance of the said 
uncle—a farm labourer in another village—wliose name 
was Reginald Story. 

— — — 
Mistress: Mary, these banisters always seem 
dusty. I was at Mrs, Johnson's to-day, and hers are as 
bright and smooth as glass.” 
x: “She has three small boys, mum.” 
— — 
Mitton: “Gibson doesn't seem to be getting rich at 
poultry raising.“ 
Bilton: “No; but he says his hens have taken to 
eating their own „ and he has hopes that they'll 
become self-supporting.” 


— te 
“What were those two women quarrelling about out 
on the verandah?” 
“Why, they were coming in together, and when they 
got to the door they both said, ‘Age before beauty,’ at 
the same time.” 

ee — — 

RESENTING HIS REMARKS. 

Tue bowler in a Yorkshire cricket match the other 
Saturday was in the act of delivering a ball when 
something moved across the sight-screen, and the bats- 
man, who wore spectacles, stepped back and made no 
attempt to play the ball. “A shadow on the sight- 
screen!” he explained. 
Amid roars of laughter the game was bee pe until 
a player drove the by no means youthful steed employed 
on the ground out of the line of vision. Even then the 
match was not resumed, for one of the umpires had 
something ta say. - 
Leaving his post at the bowler's wicket, he strode u 
to the batsman and blurted out, indignantly : “Loo 
‘ere, mister, I wants none of your insolence! That“ 
gegen | to the horse—“ ain't a shadder! That's a 
‘oss, and wot's more, es my oss!” 


— —— — 
: Charley, why don't 1 propose to the Widow 
Green’s daughter? She is rich, and is regarded as the 
arl of her sex.” 
Charley: “I know it, my boy, but I dislike the 
mother of pearl.” 

— | = 
“My daughter has developed a perfect passion for 
music,” said a proud parent. 
“Yes,” replied her neighbour, “but it’s nothing to 
the passion your daughter’s music arouses in my 
husband!“ 


ub 
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“BEATS,” “SCOOPS,” & “EXCLUSIVES.” 


When Editors have Overdore It. 


Tris is the day of enterprise in journalism, and 
extremely peculiar are some of the forms it takes. 
Possibly the latest thing in journalism is the paper 
which has been produced in Paris which bears the 
title L'Ixvisinte. This new paper is a decidedly 
funereal-looking production. It is quite unlike any- 
thing that has ever been seen before, because it is 
egies on black, carbonised paper, with white in't. 

he periodical well deserves its title of Tue INVISIBLE, 
for it is almost impossible to read it. 

The greatest desire of model journalists seems to lie 
in the direction of “firsts,” exclusives, “beats,” 
“scoops,” or whatever else that special news may he 
termed. This fashion has reached a very high pitch, 
not merely on the other side of the Atlantic, but also 
in the Old Country and on the Continent. So far 
has it gone that a French journal, which is published 
in the afternoon, contains the following delightful 
editorial note: We were the first to announce, on the 
5th inst., the news of the battle of X——. We are now 
the first to inform our readers that the report is 
absolutely devoid of foundation.” 

One of the newest moves in journalism comes from 
Western America. It has been decided that in the 
future brides may write their own wedding notices. 
The first paper to suggest this idea was the Atchinson 
Gronz; it is also the first to pay the penalty. This 
is how a local bride, who is not to be married until 
the end of the month, sent an advance notice of her 
wedding. 

“Tha bride is one of the most accomplished girls in 
Atchinson. She was considered the best dancer in the 
town before she was sixtcen, and old women were 

raising her drawn work before she was twelve. This 
is not her first opportunity to wed. She has been to 
New York five times, and received a pro from a 
different man every time. The groom is in luck to get 
her. Her wedding dress is very costly, and her 
wedding outfit most complete.” Here follow fifty lines 
describing the wedding dress. “The bride had so 
many dresses made,” continues the notive, “that she 
had nervous prostration, the result of being tricd on, 
and at one time had four doctors.” 

Another novelty in journalism is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing manner in the Tatare Post: ‘In consequence 
of the ungentlemanly conduct of Mr. Smith, exhibited 
at a social, in abusing the editor of the Fost when 
intrusted with the privilege of responding to the toast 
of ‘The Press,’ we have decided that in future this 
paper will not publish a report of any function or 
meeting which Mr. Smith is considered good enough 
to attend.” 

Equally candid is an editorial note in an American 
journal known as the Des Moines Recister. It reads: 
“The lady (?) who, on Friday, called the attention of 
another to our patched breeches, whereat both laughed 
heartily, is informed that a new 110 will be purchased 
when her husband's bill is settled. It has been due 
nearly a year. Don't criticise a pees dress too 
closely while you are wearing silk bought with money 
due to us. Tell your husband to send us 40 dollars 
75 cents and save the cost of a lawsuit. We need 
another pair of pants.” 

Surely after such a pathetic appeal even the most 
recalcitrant of debtors will pay up! Doubtless by this 
time the editor of the REGIs TER has got his breeclics. 

A short time ago one of our leading London penny 
newspapers performed the remarkable feat of describ- 
ing in the morning a Court that did not take place 
until the night following. There were detailed accounts 
of how their Majesties entered the hall, with the beauty 
and chivalry of the land passing before them in a 
continuous stream. Magnificent descriptions were 
written in the style of the following: Not until the 
last débutante had made her curtsey did the King and 
Queen scek the rest that was to prepare them for tlre 
not less busy day on the morrow.” 

Following the example set by this paper, a ladics’ 
periodical published a detailed description of a Good- 
wood mecting. This periodical is a monthly journal, 
and it is obvious that the event had been written up 
long beforehand. However, the periodical made a big 
mistake ; it numbered among the notabilities present 
the King and Queen, who were not in England, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, who were also 
absent. 

This is not the first time that the monthly paper 
just mentioned has given an unintelligent anticipation 
of events. Some time ago now it gave an elaborate 
account of a gala performance which never took place 
owing to unforeseen circumstances. 

Very Slower? is the Japanese style of English 
— or instance, the first number of a new 

apanese Buddhist journal has appeared. This. is 
called the THunperinc Dawn, and the editor makes 
his bow before the public in the following words : 

“This paper has come from the mists of eternity, 
just,as we all came. It starts its circulation with 
millions and millions of numbers. The rays of the 
sun, the beams of the stars, the leaves of trees, the 
blades of grass, the grains of sand, the hearts of tigers, 
elephants, a ants, men, and women are its 
subscribers. This journal will henceforth flow in the 
universe as the rivers flow and the oceans surge.” 


— 


ect of a eplendid article in the current number of 


d tin increas! 
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solution, causing the 
formation of fine 


e ¢ 5 
ues on NSW ey inc | deepened, and, passing through orange, changed to 
: 7 ing with that deep red which can be seen in sun- 
sets at this time of the year. The natural sunlight 


varied, he said, in the same way. 
Do Birds Help One Another? 

During heavy tropical rains a remarkable instance of 
bird kindness was observed, and told to the SPECTATOR 
by the Vicar of Durban, Natal. Two ducks were carried 
on the flood down the Umgeni river, which flows 
through the town gardens, and became entangled in 
the barbed wire and netting which crosses from bank 


to bank. 

With much flapping of wings one managed to 
extricate itself, but the other was on the point of 
drowning when a large male ostrich stalked out of the 
bush, waded into the stream, and, lifting the distressed 
duck bodily out of the water, carried it ashore by one 
wing. The smaller bird was uninjured, but the kindly 
ostrich was severely torn on its thigh muscles by the 
barbed wire. The well-known antipathy of the ostrich 
to stormy weather makes this special effort at such a 
moment most remarkable. 

Why are Shoes Thrown After a Bride? 

Shoemaking was a distinct trade as far back as 
1600 3. C., and reference is made in Scripture to 
different symbolical usages in connection with 


Why are Hate Worn in Parliament 7 

During the reign of King John (1199), the King 
agreed to settle the difficulty with Philip II. of France 
respecting the Dutchy of Normandy by single combat. 
John, Earl of Ulster, was the English champion, and 
as soon as he appeared on the field of combat his 
adversary put spurs to his horse and fled, leaving the 
Earl master of the field. 

King John asked the earl what his reward should 
te. “Titles and land I want not,” he replied, “ but in 
remembrance of this day I beg the boon, for myself 
and my successors, to remain covered in the presence 
of your Majesty and all other Sovereigns of this realm.“ 
This request was granted and never revoked, and it is 
seid to account for the custom in Parliament of 
members wearing their hats. 

What was a Spontoon ? . 

A spontoon, a weapon similar to the halbert, was 
borne instead of a half pike by officers of British 
infan till the year 1786. Pointed backwards or 
for it gave the signal for advance or retreat, and 

lanted upright in the ground it commanded a halt. 

imens can be seen in the Tower arm A 
In the Morninc Cunonicze of April 15th, 1786, there 


or shoes. 
is a reference to its discontinuance: “Yesterday the very shoe testi 
officers who mounted guard for St. James’s, the Quarts ~ — W 177 


House, and Tilt Yard were paraded with their swords 
drawn instead of the spontoon for the first time since 
the alteration took place, and we hear that the amend- 
ment (if it may be so called) is to take place among all 
the regiments riage to His Majesty.” 

In an old play Major Sturgeon says: “Oh! could 
you but see me salute! You have never a spontoon in 
the house?” No,“ answers Sir Jacob, but we could 
get you a shove-pike.” 

Where do Men Fish for Snakes ? 

Hunters have adopted an ingenious method. of 
eapturing rattlesnakes, whose oil is believed to be a 
eure for deafness, and consequently commands a big 


transferring a ion. A man plucked off his shoe 
and gave it to his neighbour, and this was “a testimony 


in 
The throwing of a shoe on property was a symbul of 
new ownership, as “Over Edom will I cast out my 
00. 


From these ancient practices came the old custom 
and and Scotland of throwing an old shoe after 
e on her departure to a new home, to signify 
that the parents gave up all control over their daughter, 
In Turkey it is the bridegroom who is pelted by the 
wedding guests with slippers. 

— — — 

“ Awp why don’t like her, Mabel?” 

“Because she so much scandal. I was dying 
to tell her about Mrs. Jones’ goings-on, and about the 
awful way Mr. Jenkins treats his wife, but she never 
gave me à chance to get a word in.” : 

— — 

Mance: “I never see her wearing that medal she 

received last summer for saving three persons from 


drowning. 1 
jorie: “ “you little goose, that girl has a 
chamiplonship golf Bedal to wear now.” ö 
— —— 


INCREASING THE STOCK. 
ago a husband and wife ran a freak show 


price. 
On warm days they go about carrying a long fishi: 
tod and line and armed with 5 sharp : When 
one of the reptiles is discovered it is gently prodded 
with the rod. Like any other sleeper suddenly aroused, 
the snake wakes up in a bad temper, and makes a 
dart at the nearest object which seems irritating—in 
this case at the fish-hook, which dangles near its head 
at- the end of the line. In an instant the man also 
strikes, and the barb at once penetrates the serpent’s 


‘oa : 

_Tke man with the rod holds his captive at a safe 
distance, while his comrade rapidly moves up, and 
with the e severs its head from the body, which 
is at once ist into a bag, and the hunters go on to 
find. another victim. - 

Have there been Human Horns ? 5 

In the Anatomical Museum of the Edinburgh 
University four horns are preserved which had grown 
upon human heads. 

One of these is about seven inches long, as thick as 
the little finger, and crooked in shape. A label 
attached to it this inscription: “ 


cut by Arthur Temple, chi n, out of the head of 
Elisabeth Low, beistg three inches ‘above the right ear, 


a 
tween them. 
The wife decided to continue business 


as an 
exhibitor at the old address, a — husband went on 


i N 
following notice in the papers: “By the return of my 
Wc 


— —u— 


Mr. Goopznovam : I have so much trouble with the 
Se It is properly pronounced 
-no, you know.” , 
She (shyly): “Yes, but it’s Good-qnough for me.” 
— —— — 


In Sir Robert Sibbald’s “ History of Fife,” a curious 
book published about the inni i 
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GIRLS WHO ARE EASILY WON. 


An Article for Husband Hunters, 
By A HUNTED ONE. 


Ir seems to me that some girls are too easily won 
nowadays. But that word “won” is hardly correct; 
it is no question of being won, for a large number of 
girls are rather inclined to deliberately throw them- 
selves at young men’s heads, „ 

Are you not inclined to look with a trifle of suspicion 
on the article that is offered for nothing—for the taking, 
in fact? You naturally are, and that is just how youny 
men feel towards girls who show by their actions and 
speech that they are ready and willing to be swect- 
hearts to them; of course, with the ultimate object of 
besring a closer relationship at a future time. 

A young fellow does not like the girl who runs to 
him if he but holds a finger, and who is always 
ready to do exactly as he desires, for it proves one of 
two things—either that the girl is in desperation to 
get a lover, or that she is a weak-minded female, with- 
out a spark of individuality. In either case she is not 
desirable from a male point of view. 

There is one fact about the too easily won girl which 
most young men are aware of—namely, that if she is 
easily won by one young man she will be just as easily 
won from him by another—that is to say, if the latter 
is more expert in the gentle art of soft-sawdering, 

The true sportsman likes to have a bit of a hunt for 
his game; he does not want his quarry to stand still 
and allow itself to be captured without a struggle. 
Similarly a young man does not care for the girl who 
comes too easily to his hand; he likes a girl to be a 
trifle difficult to win ; he has all the greater satisfaction 
11, In the end, he manages to capture her affections. 

The too W ny girl, again, is too free and easy 
5 males is under the impression that sho 
gratifies 


1 in their estimation. 
course, a girl, on the other hand, must not be too 
cold and ; there is a correct length which a 
fal may Bo, bet let her step over the limit by ever so 

ttle and — men . — i her. a is a 
great mistake some girls make. oung fellow is 
farting from a young lady, whom he — perhaps, 
ike to make his sweetheart, say, on a Monday evening. 
He asks if he may be allowed to see her on the follow- 
ing Friday night. A girl, in these circumstances, 
should acquiesce if it suits her; but there are girls whe 
will not hesitate to blurt out: 

That's awfully far off, isn’t it? Couldn't you sco 
me on Wednesday 12 ; 
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Would I were Wed, Fair Maid. 


Wuen I landed down this morning I went into my 
little room and breakfasted in lonely state; went to 
business; retarned weary; dined in solitary bitter- 
ness, and went to the club dissatisfied with things in 


neral. 
be What a selfish, uninteresting life is a bachelor's life. 
What a difference between my life and my old chum 
Walter’s life. 

I went down home with Walter last night. It is 
this which has caused me to think of my wretched state 
more ever. 

A le of years ago we were inseparable. Then he 
met Madge, and somehow we drifted apart. Our aims 
and pleasures were no longer the same. I laughed him 
to scorn over the change in his views regarding matri- 
mony. He ignored my sneers, and has been married a 
year and a half now. 

What happens when he reaches home? There is a 
pretty little wife waiting for him, who rushes out the 
moment she hears the well-known footsteps, who 
throws her arms around his neck and lovingly salutes 
him, who chases away all weariness b cn bright 
chatter and merry pranks, who infuses fresh life and 
energy. 

Gun by birthdays, Walter is three years older than 
I; really he is ten years younger. 

He lives in a little house with a little garden in front 
and a big one behind. He has a little income, not one- 
tenth of mine, and a little servant, and he is Jack-of- 
all-trades about the house. 

His huge delight when he has the chance to lay the 
carpets is a sight to make philosophers grow envious. 
Then what extraordinary contrivances that couple make 


out of old boxes, enamel, and sundry pieces of cloth. 
What fun they have over fixing up shelves and re- 
arranging articles of a more or less ornamental 
character, 

Time is never dull with Walter. Madge would like 
this, or Madge would like that. He always has some 
thought prompted. by Madge to keep him bright and 


. 

Ree is a brilliant little woman, and has his work at 
her finger-tips. As a result she is able to give him 
much assistance in his business, assistance unobtain- 
able elsewhere. Her keen-wits do much to guide and 
to inspire him in the work he has to do. They do 
much to keep him straight and true. 

He has something to work for, something to strive 
for. Work is no longer a dreary task. It is a means 
to an end, and the end is to bring Madge happiness. 

He always knows he has a jolly companion in his 
jor" ; he can console himself with the knowledge that 

es will never lack a sympathetic comforter in his 
sorrows. 

Then what a social advantage a wife is! Walter has 
made much progress since he had a wife to entertain 
those in whose graces it was good for him to stand. 
For an ambitious man a wife who can entertain well 
is an indispensable necessity. 

Then there is yet something else, which gives Walter 
a joy I envy. There is something which makes his 
eyes sparkle, and clears the cobwebs off his brain. 

mething which cannot s , yet which is not in- 
articulate. There is a little one, a joy-breeder; but 
this subject is too holy for a mere bachelor to deal with. 

I feel the weight of those two deeply descriptive 


— — 


words—mere bachelor. What an aimless, useless, 
hopeless life he leads! There is absolutely nothing to 
look forward to; nothing to live for beyond the present. 

In the future he can hope for none to mourn him. 
He must fight his own battles unaided. He has no 
true body to back him up. 

He has no confidential person in whom to confide, 
hence he can obtain no true sympathy. He cannot lay 
bare his heart's inmost secrets, „ 

Then the petty discomforts of a bachelor’s life. He 
has nobody to cut his nails for him, nobody to sew 
on his buttons, nobody to hunt for his collar-stud, 
nobody to cut and to butter his bread. 


Everything about him seems to grow to be untidy 
and dirty. He lacks somebody to take a pride in his 
personal appearance, an intelligent ride in his 
manners. He naturally becomes slovenly and utterly 
unreliable. 


I feel this is the fate which is overcoming me. What 
val matter how I dress or look? Nobody carcs, 
think I. 

So I go to the club, and smoke, and drink, play 
billiards, and talk scandal. Not that I really care for 
any of these things, but one must kill time somehow. 
I know I am becoming frightfully lazy, and that my 
mind is becoming narrow and unrcceptive from the 
sheer weariness and dulness of a lonely, unloved 
bachelor life. : 

Will I go further on this road? No! Certainly not. 
1 will stiffen my back and make an effort while Im 
able. To-morrow I will hunt up some attractive 
maiden and pay court to her, but I'll be quartered if 


Should Monday be Pay Day? 


Some months ago I made a strange request to my 
employer. 

“Sir,” I said to him in tremulous tones, “ would it 
be convenient if, instead of drawing my pay on 
Saturday, as hitherto, I drew it on Monday?” 

He Jooked at me as though I were some strange 
visitant from another planet, but, being a busy man of 
few words, said nothing but: 

“All right. Tell the cashier. I suppose you know 
best.” 


For years past I have been the victim of week-end 


extrav . Saturday has been the bane of my 

gn 1. d t Saturday I -be- 
drew m at noon on ay I- 

came & ome t walked at least an inch 


became, if not actually 
strutted about and 


four times my normal income. 

It was not that I was exactly 
It was simply that high-life, as it were, is natural to 
my temperament. Saturday was the only day I 
realised my inner self, for the previous five days of toil 
and shame were a mere unpleasant make-believe, in 
which I lived in a state of self-stultification. 

‘What was the result? That on arriving home late 
on Saturday night, after the usual theatre and meet- 
ings with convivial friends, I found that I had just 
enough for my rent, with a few shillings over. 

The next week had to pay for Saturday's license. I 


“doing the grand.” 


had to endure the privations of the milk biscuit and 
glass of water for five days as a penalty for one day 
at the “ 1 5 

I often to walk to the office and from it to make 
up for Saturday's cab rides, and I had to go without 
tobacco to pay for Saturday’s cigars. 

The bane of Saturday hung over me the whole week, 
and for one day's dalliance with dandyism I had to 
suffer five days’ pinch of poverty, 

But Saturday came round again. Did I take warning 
by the five preceding days of misery? Not I. The 
more miserable they the jollier I determined 
to be on Saturday to make up for them. 

And then, after years of this sort of thing, I had the 
courage to ask my W to pay me on Monday. 
See What happened. At the beginning of the week 
the cashier came up to me alone with my packet of 
wealth and handed it to me with a jocular remark— 
he is a cheery soul. 

I took it—the money and the joke—in good part, and 
gazed satirically at my fellow clerks. I knew, and 
they knew, that my hour of happiness was theirs of 
remorse, for they, too, were Saturday spendthrifts. 

I carefully divided up my dole into units. There 
was my landlady’s just due in one little pile. Five 
other piles represented my food and fare allowance for 
the five days to follow, and there was another little 
pile--a larger one—which represented my Saturday's 
pleasure allowance. 

The old tendency to “blue” my pay on focetving 
it simply went into space. Nobody but a lunatic woul 
go out and throw money away on Monday, and I did 
not do it. Instead, I was able to take a proper meal 


I'll remain single any longer. So now. 
N How I Gured Myself of 
Saturday 


N 5 xtravagance. 


ee ee 
at a boiled-beef house each day, to ride home like a 
gentleman, and smoke as I read an 1 paper. 
„And in the evening I could take a glass of gingerade, 
if so inclined, with the best of them. 

And when Saturday came round I no longer tried to 
“realise myself” on the old plan, for I had done that 
all the weck round. 

And then Monday came again. I divided up my 
salary as before, and continued to live like a sober, 
respectable citizen for the week to come. 

o crown all, I found that in the middle of the week 
people used to want to borrow money from me. But 
on this I was obdurate. “Take re pay on Monday, 
too,” I said sternly, “and you will be even as I am.” 

If everybody were N on Monday the world would 
be a better place. We would see less intoxication in 
the streets on Saturday night, and people would, 
instead, be taking such rational pleasures as tram- 
rides and walks h inexpensive museums instead 
of halves of bitter and drops of Scotch. 

Workmen, instead of beating their wives on Saturda 
night, would be reading Carlisle to them as they sun 
into gentle slumber. Sunday would be a day of proper 
rest, not of aching heads; and Monday, instead of the 
day of humbleness, contrition, and dull, depressing 
work, would be the day of revenue, on which each man 
would be a sort of chancellor of his own exchequer, 
allotting his income in a statesmanlike way to 
anticipate the ensuing week. 

I think it will be obvious to everybody that Monday 
is the rightful pay-day, and I shall be very glad to 
al its general adoption by the employers of the 

m pire. 


You Really Require a Rest. 


Tuat we tire of seeing the same objects day after 
day is a generally admitted fact; and although wo 
have reached the age of maturity, like the children we 
once were, we put aside things which a while since 
charmed us by their novelty. „ „ 

What is it, then, that causes the routine of life 
thus to grow insipid? We must discover this, and 
ascertain exactly the origin of the demand for 
“change,” or wo shall not be in a position to meet 
the want, with any probability of beneficial results. 

„At first glance, it would appear as though the do- 
sire originated with our daily occupation ; that what- 
ever its nature, mental or physical, a necessity arises 
for periodically leaving it aloes, If this be so, what is 
the reason ? 

People talk of “the necessity for rest,“ as though 
every t of mental and physical power were 
— Le ge to watch them when they have obtained the 

leads to the conclusion that their 
= were not scrioulsy weakened, much less entirely 
spent. 

There may be temporary failure brought about by 
sheer monotony, but 10 is not failure through exhaus- 
tion. The centres of force, from which strength and 
energy are derived, frequently become lethargic from 
lack of stimulus, but this is a very different thing from 
absolute 5 . 20 

ations of weariness simply indicate a degree 
of failure at the sourco to capes the energy requisite 


for Scoomplishmont of the task. The electric motor 


Are you going for 


has not been run to the extent of damage to its 
1 has not been over-worked—but the 
batte as ceased to give out the necessary motive 
force for want of re-stimulation. 

Let us suppose that a man has recently taken u 
some fresh occupation, and that he is bay in wor 
entirely new tohim. The mere novelty of his position 
rouses all his latent ers, and his friends remark 
upon the keen interest he displays. 

His new surroundings supply just that element of 
excitement which stimulates the centres of energy, 
and calls forth fresh supplies of force. 

The way in which a “change” operates then, is not 
so much in affording temporary exemption from 
labour as by supplying fresh stimulants to the lethar- 
gic centres of nee 

It is important that this point should be quite clear, 
because it-directs attention at once to the way in which 
the “change” must be employed, if it is to prove 
really beneficent. 

This point being clear, the question arises :—What 
kind of stimulating influences are most likely to rouse 
the dormant powors, and call the foroe- generating 
centres into full action? 

If the change is to be of lasting benefit, it must be 
such as secures stimulating influences in a form 
adapted to each person's constitutional peculiarities. 
The new spurs must be of a nature that will continue 
to excite and bzing forth fresh — 

Under certain restrictions a man is a law unto him - 


wf By a Famous Physician. 
self with regard to his recreation. His mental and 
physical needs must decide what is best suited to his 
natural or acquired tastes. 

The perpetual excitement witnessed at many sea- 
side resorts is not the sort of stimulant likely to prove 
a lasting benefit to the mind or body of a busy worker. 

One has often seen a family on holiday in such places 
indulging in splendour out of all proportion to their 
circumstances, with the inevitable result that hone 
life is rendered more than ever dull and lifeless on the 
return. 

The change that best suits the average person’ is 
one that stirs up his onergies naturally and honestly, 
and in accordance with his ordinary mode of life. Tho 
energy thus elicited will add to the stock of useful 
force, and will be available when the hoilday has 
passed. And unless some such effect is produced it has 
tailed of its purposes—viz., the brightening of life, 
and the improvement of mental and 2 health. 

There are persons who appear to live on novelty ; 
who are for ever flitting from place to place in search 
of “a change.” This is a very r sign, and 
sooner or later leads to nervous exhaustion. 

The person who must have frequent change is not 
one whit bettcr off than another who lives on spirituous 
stimulants. He may break down at any moment. 

A change for the sake of change alone will not brin 
any permanent advantage; bat, on the other hand, it 
will work mischief, because the life's energy cease 
to flow except in response to its customary stiqulant. 


a oa trip this summer? Then read the article “Square Meals for Sea-sickness” in the 


current number of SMITH’S WEEKLY. One Penny. 
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Uninhabited 


Parish. 
The population of the of Lullington (Sussex) onl: 
* ) only — —— Their names 


Sum) bat a short there was nobody | include* * tesses, » queens. 
ving within the bensdacies owing te a farm in the Tash dencten a spacial nion = : 
hancs. 
Oldest Post-office. 
A Wealthy 1 — ae 23 i Great eg 
O'Leary, who — wested im houses | back to the sixteenth century, and has the 


cars. On these watering-cars reservoirs have been adapted for entry exit. 


clearing the lett: 
recently it was discovered that a letter had 
one side of a collar. It being properly 


8 reached its destination. 
Wilam Buckler, aged fitty sis, a native of Newport, = 
oa testes Leeds, walking 2,00) miles in 1,000 He bs | 5 
, Tabby cats are ro called from the resemblance of 
started at the stroke of every hour, and walked two miles, vy cate ind of watered silk called tabby, 


\ 


Illustrated Pars. r °™™ 
WHEN A TRAIN WANTS GAS. THE LIFE-SAVING “BUTTERFLY.” 


way station 
iron rod to is 


Into this he | 4 “ Butterfly.” There are iron 
means near 

underneath the 1 within « few index soll’ 

the flag all * cient room being allowed to permit 

servants on the of the wire hauling rope passing 
is being ＋ ‘When the cage, containi 

mecessary — men or coals, is pulled u the 
paseen- shaft, and is inad ly p 

too high so as to be in danger of 

being drawn over the the 


E 
F 
a 


i the 
cage to the rope, the 
two arme of: the “Butterfly” 
Ge, 8 cee 
between the chains as shown in 
Fig. . When the rope end reaches 
tke pulley, a pin in the rope is 
tenia SE 
arms of the “Butterfly” instead 
SS shaft. 
eee aes 

as in such 


] occupants be killed. 


What Clever People are Savi 


ARE 9A WHAT ECCLESIASTICS ARE SAYING.” . 
Tus average motorist is fat and blessed with an Iz is very hard to dissociate the word , cheap ” 


the word 

Tus bad, or hard, or horrid— 
he seldom looks hopeless.—Miss Jane H. Findlater. 
Women are equivocal because they have been much you chapel folks 
botliered by not getting their own way. Mrs. Garrett 


dnderson. „ . . chankful if I could have buried of the bells 
Fiverzats. which used to he the dete noire of every | Whose clanging noise made them a nuisance.— Bi 
of girls, is now practi anknown.—Ars.. | of Carlisle. 


iston Chant. 
soucH we are not confortable in the presence of | heart into his work if he is always accompanied by 
fe ae the harassing fact that the education of his children 

ginta Stephen. 
r — 8 3 
unknown quantities in the Turkish f . | WHAT AUTHORS ARE SAYING 


Bes M. MacGregor. Purricost influence and alcohol p leading 
policy and 8 1.24 


‘Wasxxess, softness, timidity are harem virtues; in Russian .- Mr. 
dus women nowadays must live and work in the | White. : 
world.—Mrs. Fenwick Miller. To my mind, the dress of the? period 


8 has a right to rivilege and duty be- far the most costume 
taping te — . only by the designed to be worn by graceful women.—Mr, iow 


of her own capacity and inclination. —Miss 


Fyvie Mayo. Tun house which nature hag built is better, simpler, 
mne need looking after. That is seen in their and more inexhaustible | house and city of 
won for when ——— the Iie: thingy, =: think | our Mr. Julian — ie aah 3 
no games exce; gat „ to Gus sisters: — —— iques 
1 Father coming home drunk. Lias] know a great deal t “the an 2 da at ae 
F a beve no Bstural intuition.—-af row Lange 
A gold-plated will be given to the sender of each original iil 


) your envelope to 


4 


| 


Win ENDING 
Aveusr 24, 1905, 


A few Items of Fact that will 
flaterest You, 


Theatre for Thousands. 


theatre which seats 8,000 
tion for another 


California now has an 


and provides acoommoda 
. e 


who was cycling near Bexhill felt something 
head, and found that a sparrow, in its flight 
road, had impaled itself on her hat-pin, which 


protruding about two inches. The bird died from its 


Be:ide the nest on which a buff Orpington hen belong · 
. J. of Newport, was sitting a large 
dead rat was found. hen, in defence of its eggs, had 


1 the rodent’s eyes, and attacked it until 


Miss Francis Fitz, who left Boston five years ago and 


went to Alaska, has returned with £100,000, the greater 
ae she made from a gold claim. She ha; been 


mited States deputy recorder, owner, lunatic 


attendant, land staker, and mine owner, and she is now 


INDICATING THE WATER'S DEPTH. 
In many of the water reservoirs for the use of railway 
may be seen floating on the water a smail 
buoy. Attached to this is 
a chain which goes over a 
fixed to the top of 
reservoir. At the other 
d of the chain there is a 
black indicator which 
up and down a scale 
to the side 
tank. On the water 
bed or used 
rises and falls, 
indicator is 
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gradunted, 80 one 
only to look at the indi- 
there are. 
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e method as its big 
its position. 
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Bright Paragraphs by 

Bright People. 

IN GENERAL ARE SAYING. 
is like building a bridge: von 
@ great deal under water.—His Honou / 


Hee 
3 0 


must be confessed that, in our communitr, men 
women of a of ability are ridiculous!y 
rare.—Prof. J. A. 
Possen should not be too zealous nor yet harsh. 
test doubt in a matter, 
have tho benefit of it.— 
Constable of Manchester. 
Faox the fall of the Temple, Jews have 7 — 27 
their position as a seperate nor their hope 
of again ne agin own land once 


By 


that if there were 

no physicians there would be no invalids, and if there 

were no — there would-be no conflicts between 

French Avjbatsodor. 

1 much 

life as wa know. it is much more 

sincere. Actors, too, are 8 from far 2 suit 

Robert wwenty-five years ago.—Mr. Forbes 
: 25 . 

‘Wurtz the trade unions of this country have done 

a great many good things, I feel it isa great grievance 

steps to improve A actual 

paras Meg the work turned out by the membere.— 


r, and the 


ustrated accepted used 3 


ee t fees „ 


R supine 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou 
Tries to Beat Shake - 
speare at His Own 
Game, 


As Usual, He finds True Genius is Sneered at. 
“Do you know anything about metre?” inquiréd the 


tor. 

„Tre been studying one lately.“ I said; “the 
2 like to put in wet meters if they can, but a 
m 

What are you talking about?” 
“Gas meters,” I answered innocently. 
“Gas meters!” snapped the Editor sarcastically. 
“No! no! I mean metre in poetry. Could you write 


a mi” 
ET should think so,” I returned with the easy air 


of confidence that it is well to affect when talking to an. 


tor. 

“Then do it,” was the retort ; “something light and 
piquant, gentle as a zephyr, but instinct with life and 
motion, five inches.” 

And that’s how I came to bud out as a poet. But I 
will narrate my experiences 

“Well begun is half done,” I reasoned as I scized a 
pen and made a start. : 

I suppose I ought to have planned the thing out a 
bit first; but a poet I once knew (he's in Camberwell 
workhouse now), who was a bit of a dab at the game, 
tuld me that plan is unnecessary, as some kind of 
inspiration generally comes to a poet's aid. 

RUMMAGING AROUND FOR RHYMES. 

Tm not going to describe the difficulties I had at 
the start in U rhymes. The novice usuall gets 
hung up with a word like “Cupid,” or “ ostrich,” or 
somet! equally choice, to which it is hard to find a 
suitable match, but after a few attempts I began to get 
wary, and to use a sporisman’s instinct. 

I reasoned the thing out calmly. A verse should be 
like a suspension brid You must get something 
solid at the start, and ditto at the finish, and then fix 
as long a string of words between them as is necessary 
to bridge the . 

After this it was .I could commence a poem 
called, say, “Lines to Little Mary”: 


tle mad 
and write the finsh's 
. « « thy soft blue eyes. 


These were the uprights, so to speak. Somewhere in 
the verbal chain that was to be woven between the two 
I had to fix a word that would rhyme with eyes, just 

ief i i of the rope 


shine quite on this Peer found Lig 
m an easy recreation. n to enjoy the 
sport. I: started 5 about 7.90 in the evening, 
and was still at it at nine. 
A BROTHER BARD. 
excited, at eleven I 
t of myself in the looking-glass. 

led to see 
E 
ound me 

ing breast, while I dashed off a 
Mid the Mountains.” 
in a dithyrambic episode on 
of the Loveless Life.” 
. A choice little gem I was going 
urtling Barbs of Fate” excited me so 
I acciden’ my inkpot. 
couldn’t sleep that night. I pictured my triumph 
n my fancy I could sce myself stand- 
torial sanctum, reading my little lot of 


the bust of Shakespeare 
ittle 


BS 

722 

Es 
j 


77 
f 


f 


15 


- I could see the Editor, his face contorted with 

unreasoning 2 gloomily — upon 
into my arms, and welcoming mo as & 

„ he wouldn't let me read my soulful poems 

my eye through them while I’m at lunch,” 


po 
imagi t last, 
could imagine overcome ai nging 
worked out differently somehow. 
he said carelessly ; just knock off a twenty-two-inch 


— 
re 
11 


love story. 
A FORGETFUL EDITOR. 

He called me oor eee. I 1 — 
with a beating nding over the proofs 
with 2 two-fovt rule in his hand. 

“Make that love story twenty-seven inches,” he said. 

“How about the poems?” I asked anxiously 
whee them,” he returned. “Yl let 

He did. Our Editor is a man whoancics he has a 
gift of satire, and likes to air it. 

7; Doubleyou,” he began, “what does this 

Diet, fairest Wihelinds, come to ged mo dally. 

MX. affections 
zee eres. E 1 


— are rea 
yeu can’t afiord to 


e 
x 


“The Secrete of Success” n 
thie eeries. It means mone 


; ile jis Ethelinda? Some young woman you are 
ond of?” 
35 . rather, I replied, the embodiment of a 
ofty— 

“Ah! quite so. A kind of Mrs. Harris. Well, I'm 
rather glad of it. But don’t you think that second line 
is a bit spread out? 


“TI hadn't noticed it,” I replicd, with the nearest 
n to icy indignation it is safe to assume in 
talking to an Editor. 


“Well, it is; it couldnt have got much longer if 
you'd passed it through a mangle! Besides, it's 
absurd. It doesn’t make sense. heart is a solid 
piece of anatomy, and is no good whatever for inter- 
twining purposes. A self-respecting lady would scorn 
a man with a heart like a boot-lace or a yard of tape.” 

“‘Intertwine,’” I explained, “rhymes with mine. 

“So do ‘shrine,’ and ‘twine,’ and swine, 
sneered the Editor. But that's not all. Why should 
she come to you daily? not give her an occasional 
rest for a week or two? Then, again, why does she 
‘twitter’? I wouldn't like young women I was in- 
terested in to twitter. It shows a bad bringing-up.” 

I tried to say something, but he snatc up the 
next poem and read a verse. It was “A Moonset Mid 
the Mountains,” and my proudest effort : 

Great, gentle globe, thou blinkest and art gone. 

Where gocst as thou disappearest hence ? 
I see thy last fair streak, the choicest one, 
Beyond the barbed wire fence. 
“What have you to say about that?” I inquired 
sternly, 

“It makes the moon too much like the morning 
rasher,” he replied; „ Last fair streak, the choicest 
one,’ distinctly suggests bacon. I don’t want to be 
hard on you, Doubleyou, but I do think the thing is a 
bit mix I'd have left out the reference to ‘ barbed 
wire’; it isn’t poetical, and seems out of place. Then, 
again, for a poet to accuse the moon of blinking, is 
like the, pot calling the kettle black. As for your 
asking where the moon is going, it's absurd. That's a 
question for the Royal Astronomical Society, not the 
moon. The R. A. S. could mark cut the moon’s course 
to an inch for months to ceme.” 

DIDN'T THINK MUCH OF THEM 

“Have you read the other poems?” I inquired. 

“T have.“ , 

“What do you think of them?” 

“Not much. The fact is I don’t like your metaphors ; 
they seem too dazzling. Let me instance one. You 
speak of ‘The gatling-guns of Mars.’ If you're think- 
ing of the god, it’s not good mythology; if you mean 
the planet, it’s not exact science, 

“Then in your ode on Wireless Télegrams’ you 
refer to ‘swift-winged messengers.’ That's all wrong. 
— telegrams are not only wireless, but wing - 
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“If you read poetry in that carping spirit,” I 
replied, “it is useless to attempt——” 

‘Then your adjectives don’t seem to fit,” the Editor 
went on remorselessly. Swan- necked Cupid’ may 
be all right, but I don’t seem to like it somehow. 
‘ Lugubrious laughs of love’ is alliterative, but it isn’t 
sense. The ned wound of Cupid’s dart’ has 
a hospital touch that makes one shudder, and as for 


the ‘Communings with Shakespeare’s spirit,’ an 
ordinary table-rapping medium would be ashamed——-” 
But I waited for no more. I saw that good poetry 


was lost upon such a man. I didn't stop to tell the 
Editor what I thought of him, but I went upstairs and 
— it in fourteen Spenscrian stanzas and two Greek 


erat ffir 


SAME AS ADVERTISED. 

“You know Weightman, the big, stout clerk at our 
place? 

“Yes; he must weigh over fifteen stone.“ 

“Well, he saw an advertisement in the paper, 
Fat folks reduced—one guinea,’ and answered it.“ 
Did he hear from them? 

“Qh, yes; it was just as advertised.” 

That's good ow much has he been reduced? 

“Why, one guinca.” 

— — ho 

Wirre: What is a parvenu? 

Hublet: That's what the inan who got rich ten 
years ago calls the man who got rich yesterday.“ 

' —— fe 

LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 

A crciist was careering along the street one even- 
ing, the only light which disclosed his presence being 
that of the public lamps on tho sides of the roadway. 

„Where's your light, young man?” asked a police 
constable as he laid a hand upon the machine. 

“Oh, it’s blown out!” replied the cyclist uncon- 
cernedly. 

Indeed? “ remarked the officer. “You must have 
been in a terrible gale, for your lamp’s blown away 
too 1 75 


— 


Te Brrprcnoom (at the first stopping- place): It's 
no use, Clara; we can’t hide it from people that we are 


datt What makes you think #0, George, 


Bridegroom (dejectedly) : “ Why, here the waite 
has brought us a odin a W 


THE COMING OF ESPERANTO. 


About the Language which may One Day be the 


Common Speech of the Universe. 


Ar Boulogne just recently there was held a congress 
of Esperantists, whose members were representative 
of over twenty different countries, and whose languages 
in every case differed one from the other. 

Yet with the aid of the new tongue—Esperanto-- 
they were able to converse together with somparetively 
little difficulty. It is the greatest triumph Esperanto 
has yet achieved. 

Esperanto was first given to the world by Dr. L. 
Zamenhof, a native of Bielstock, in Russia, on the 
borders of Poland and Prussia, in the year 1887. From 
the first it was adopted with surprising rapidity all 
over the world. 

This is due to many features, not the least of which 
is that every word, common alike to the lan of 
the principal nations, has been absorbed with only the 
slight alterations necessary to obtain uniform and 
phonetic spelling. 

These, together with the two thousand root words of 
the language, which also have been selected almost 
entirely according to their degree of internationaiity, 
are said to be amply sufficient, owing to the use of 
appropriate prefixes and suffixes, to express every 
shade of thought or action. 

‘The Roman alphabet is used, the pronunciation 
being phonetic throughout—that is, one letter, one 
sound. The vowels are reduced to five, all difficult 
consonantal sounds are eliminated, and the important 
words in a sentence have been so constructed that they 
can be detected at a glance. 

Thus, all singular nouns end in “o,” all adjectives 
in “a,” all derived adverbs in “e,” and all plurals in 
4j.“ All verbs are regular; there is only one con- 
jugation ; there is not a solitary exception to any rulc ; 
and in pronunciation the accent always comes on the 
last syllable but one, 

Being so easy to acquire, it is not astonishing to 
learn that Esperanto has gained thousands of adherents 
in all countries. It is not three years since it gained 
a footing in Great Britain, but now many thousands of 
persons can speak and read it readily, two month] 
5 are published in the tongue, and the Britis 

“speranto Association has been organised for propa- 
gating the language. 

In France it has been taken up with remarkable 
energy. Practically twice as many persons can con- 
verse in it as in this country. 

Indeed, the Esperanto grammar has been translated 
into more than twenty languages and dialects. At 
least sixteen monthly journals are edited wholly or in 
part in Esperanto, while trade circulars and 
advertisements are printed in it. It already has, too, 
a considerable literature of its own. 

It has been frequently stated that Dr. Zamenhof, 
its founder, is hopeful of Esperanto being the sole 
8 h of the universe in years to come, that the 
English, French, German, and other tongues shall be 
wiped away and their places filled by the universal 
language of Esperanto. Such is not the case. For 
many reasons the idea is impossible. 

Esperantism, in its founder's own words, is a move- 
ment for 1 throughout the world the use of a 
neutral lan which, while not intruding itself into 
the internal life of the peoples and in no way aiming 
at the supplanting of existing languages, will give to 
persons of dissimilar nations the power of becoming 
mutually understood, and which would serve for the 
publication of works which have an equal interest for 


es. 

ped an international language which can be 
easily acquired and understood by all ples is 
eminently desirable, and many attempts have been 
made to remedy the disaster of Babel. „ 

Some two hundred years ago Bishop Wilkins, of 
Chester, put forward a suggestion for a universal 
language. Liebnitz, a little later, formed another 

lan. 

And, to come to our own times, the volapük of 
Dr, Schlerger was one of the most complete and careful 
of universal 2 ever invented. True, it was a 
mere jargon of ish, French, and German words, 
transformed, 0 , and otherwise disguised, but it 
ran quite smoothly for about eight years, when it died 
beyond all resurrection. 

Since volapük there have been many other plans, 
but it has remained for Esperanto to penetrate into 
the cauntries of Europe and America and to win 
adherents by thousands. : 

To anyone having dealings with foreigners Espcranto 
is well worth serious study. 


— ———— i 
Sun: Some people profit by mistakes of others.“ 
He: “Yes, like the minister who got a guinca for 
marrying us!” 
— — 

Junton Partner: “I see have engaged a new 
traveller. Is he a good 3 J - 

Senior Partner: “Good salesman? Great Scott! I 
had to send for the police to prevent him from talking 
me into taking him into partnership.” 


ow running in SMITH’S WEEKLY. If you are at all ambitious, 
y in your pocket, and the esteem of your fellow-men to you. 
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My Notebook. 
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Some people, if they 
have an item of gossip 
to relate, do it on the 
“They say” system. | 


circumstancesallow me to take a short holiday. Andwlen 
chicken appears at table I shudder, because I know the 
lady on wy left or my right will 221 as she picks tl. 
bone clean, “ After there is nothing like a chicken 

is there? and. I say, “ No, indeed,” and I look at 
my leg and know I have blundered into the truth. 


A MOTHER writes to ma 

The Child with @ Sweet | about ber children 
fondness for sweets. S).« 

ies has heard that sweets: r 

not good for children. She is right. As a rule, they 
are not. If children are to have sweets at all, tl. 
should have the purest and softest chocolates. T 


many sweets are bad for the teeth and bad fer tl. 


the society column, and the latest scandal. The young 
man turns first to the sport, the stockbroker to the 
. Closing prices, the shipping merchant to the sailing list, 
the lawyer to the law reports, and 80 on. 


They gay,“ the Crucilest 
Werds You can 
use. 


do so. I run my eye across the 15 of the Daily Express 
an: 


is a bad one, “They say” very often covers a lie, ig there set out in headlines. 
more frequently slander, and alw If | which is the index to the whole paper. That may take 
a have got the “ They my habit try to get out of it. | five minutes. For the rest I have three other morning 
it comes your = w attention to unpraise- | papers on my breakfast-table and two more at the office. 
worthiness of it. ff you cannot repeat an item of Fach editor has set out important items of news under 
actual fact on your own responsibility, or a word of | his own choice of headlines. These catch the eye and 


8 2 : 1 h 
gossip on your own authority, let it severely alone. tell ara ue oun J of 1 Pole then — ‘They : create on abnormal thik 0 ited 
F “ » | veryattentively, are the special articles in all these papers ; mg = 

Too many People uve thee Little words They, wy.” | Telgned . Make thir « vepubs eaters uti 
e ut the blame of what may be untrne Ide b. were treated heavily and uninterestingly in] diet. Sweets, lumps of sugar, powdered sugar spre1 
on to the shoulders of others—others who cannot be the “crown reviews. on bread-and-butter, sweet cakes, and too much jar. 
identified. La Rochefoucauld, in his Maxims, said : ee — are all bad. Pure honey is It imparts warnth 
“ Beware of ‘they say,’” or, rather, he put it in French: Mz. Norzpoox is asked | and energy, it is fattening and sustaining, and furuis).-- 
“ Mefiez vous des on dit. „ @ great many the same elements of nutrition as starch and sugar 
ae some of which he „too, is a valuable medicine. It is excellent in 

misees airily and flip- | most lung and throat troubles, and may often Le use 


in place of cod - liver oil. Occasionally there is a person 
whom it does not agree, but most people can use 
it with good results. 


: 1 wave been asked. 
What te Gravy? “ What is gravy? Isn't 
it a sauce?” and wis 


inclined to laugh at the 

humour of the question, and then I thought a moment. 
and found this question was one of national, human, ani 
dietetic inte We must not dismiss gravy as « 
subject for humour. Gravy is a serious matter to us. 
It is not a sauce. Talleyrand, of course, said it was. 
But pact: Meer pated make his epigram the neater 
He said gland was a country with seventy-seven 
religions and only one sauce. Had he said gravy hi- 
ke would have been spoiled. He meant that tlc 


John Wesley is the greatest of victims I can think of a tly, and some with a 
to the “ They say ” habit. John Wesley was one of the weight of wisdom that surprises even himself. He bas 
best men that ever lived. He led almost a blameless | even found himself trying to act up the . 
Ute. But in the work ho did he had to RO to strange advice he gives others. ut “ Perplexed” 
places and come into contact with doubtful „People him. 

„ 3 — 
mind. me unreasons 3 : . . 

suspicious. For a time abe would not let her husband “Perplexed 2 ght write a fect 

yond her sight. She travelled with him throughout love letter to 5 gir’ le says: 1 My fiancée having 
fie itinerant wanderings, and raged if he looked at, or 1 9 r a — 7 a 
went near, another woman. 8 emptied his pockets n ‘ae 1 . I. ers cannot 
and opened his letters to see if They say had spoken be — N pleasing i 22 N 
truly. “They say” had not spoken truly. They say ” | insipi 1 5 8 j a 
seldom does. And after she bad knocked bim about | mental, t “id seem course, my fia 


hair i : , and | has never h 
eerie Raney, the left bin and ended his Geenty like, but still I feel that they cannot please her as much 
years of bitterness. 5 I 


—_ 


Mr. Gladstone, too, was a victim to this form of lying man always eats his meat 1 with the 
and 2 I could tell the story of it if I to. an can 78 1 Toner: * perplesity. I aan Si La ee as ng | — or gravy. Englishmun 
But John Morley hints on this subject in his Life of | th y of my own undoing. doin 
Gladstone,” and proves that They say lies. him bere wit I . to be — a = the Gravy, in fact, is the juice that flows when meat i: 

e situation. What is to prevent the ot P 2 —— fis eet 
1 3 as juices muscular tissues of meat do not 

This phrase is the mcst slanderous one on earth. If joyousness of my young men readers finding vent with 4% 80 Guickly as the fat of meat melte, teed bs 

heen Nia! to you and says “ say,” ask who is | a ge and. à yell of pure delight as be hall 24 a eal rap ee 15 


Frenchman likes many sauces, and calls many juices 


* 8 and send it to 5 
you can to discourage the habit in's general way pre 1 krougbont the and concoctions by that term. 
— 4 . oath bails 
enroute — nena | A NITE or yl aad breach of up against me. No much bees your | HAVE you men ever 
hie Newepaper at a you. *- @tadetene Sag mae age Ben soe oe 
Breakfast under certain conditions. Cost a Gladstone bug 
Man as a rule dresses] But I will do this: I will offer a guinea for the best _— costs you in the cours- 
quicker than a woman. letter sent to Isozu1, of “ Home Notes by of a tax it is? 
He can, therefore, be at the breakfast table first. | a young man, and a for the best to Mr. | Say that it is fairl well peoked and’ a little too heaty 
If he hasn't got up late, as he often does, and if | Norgpoox by a young Ai Sothern, masta Tone to be in the . You give a 
he hasn't himself into a temper, as he some-| Letters, should be received not later Tuesday, E to the station 
times does, the morning in t waiting for | August 29th, and will the young ladies who write to me the tram. You reach town, and it is a shilling cal, 
him, be has time to glance a6 his paper, take in the please remember that I do not want cold. hard, formal | fare to your office. You leave with your bag at tlie 
headlines and get a general idea of the day's news. of marriage. I want to know that they still] end of the days work, and it is another shilling cab fare 
1 at table and the break. to love me and to what extent. to some other station. You give the porter 4d. when lic 
fast is ready, his is to fis. breakfast and oto takes it and reserves a seat for you whilst you get a 
his wife. I think, perbaps, his breakfast is the 1 ticket. Arriving at the seaside or. wherever you are 
9 the two. Anyhow, I it first | nat hae Become of gta rs going, you must pay another 1s. either for the hotel bus 
with in mind. If he can't with his the Ohickens of country, I have | orthe cab. That 18 88. 6d. in one day—7s. to get your 
breakfast he fs going to be unasttied for the whole day my Boyhood ? come home tired of it. | dag back home again. Say you take ten journeys in a 
He owes that p to himself. He owes another I bad dreams before I of fifty-two weeks, and you have out £3 1's 
K re er 
8 1 = et i? to’ be in the would get out of £125 worth of Consols. 
dinner, and perhaps there are the morning letters to | with fine, large. well breasts, and sturdy, thick 
consider. It isn't fair to give the wife the burden of 7. PE me to 
working out the comfort and the salvation of the pair | to . XN read long manuscripts; we a special department 
of you. It’s a Pertnerebip business, and breakfast and | be sacrificed to the internal organisation of the wate Fee Sask, parece, sid F sent in is care 
dinner should be board meetings. “seedy” and the “run down.” There was no idea of | fully read. You get no better t by sending 
sacrifice in the killing of them, nor was one chicken made | direct to me. n ou want 
8 to serve a dozen boarders. a criticism passed upon it, te cheerfull given 
Of course, should an item of news appear — Bat I do not want to be made personally responsible for 
in a paper such as, “Should a husband read his news-| What bas become of those chickens of my boyhood? | W custody of MSS. 
paper st breakfast?” hat makes a difference. You Wien us pt onething 28 Ps as 8 ien ee | PETER KEARY (Afr, Notebook). 
want to, and should, read it at once. But two copies of | country at ull, nowadays, it is one of those little 
the FVV rr 
want to ad and discuss the matter with you, thelr poor liste appealing bones that make one fool | Every Grocer Must See 
Hew te Read a own part of the dai For a fortnight I stayed at a farmhonse, and I don't 5 
Mewapaper to which they want to-look a chicken in the face egsin for twelve. F pert Bh ites of ceme of them: 
j tern fet, anda month. at cue ae tate the breast, or.the HOW 1 MADE MY. BUSINESS. 
f out „ easy to | Lieb. bone. er even nose. I lived on legs. - - By SiR THOMAS LIPTON. 
handle and for the and keeps ite We bad chicken three a weok—we boarders. Some- HOW TO SUCCEED AS. A GROCER. 
departments — in the same place, deserves | times our ‘ssked me what I liked. I lied, in my By & Grocer whe bes made his terte 
support. modesty, and said I did not care, so I leg. Tome GROCERS’ SHOPS WITH BAD COLDS. 
yoman who has a great deal of cnee i ow a plow ofthe 2 T nae — 
a ere Now To START A SMALL SHOP. 
column with a that 2 — Ae — 
e 5 a working with rent and tan ONL 
somehow Seer for Aihaon pounds ‘Then, there ie the | to parr t whnom indulge ia hotel te T pabronion the | £9 IN PRIZES OFFERED TO GROCERS ONLY. 
endless charm of the matined notices and the bargains, ' boardisig house, at eo much per week inclusive, when’ SMITH'S WEEKLY, NOW. READY, . Price 1d. 


Every grocer ehould buy this week's SMITH'S WEEKLY. It 
: anc splendid cash prises are offered 
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By Albert E. Bull. 


Arter three years’ absence Walter Beckett went to 
spend @ few years at Bondbridge. He had arranged 
by post to stay at his old lodgings, which were still 
kept 14 old Mrs. Twine. 

He rdly knew why he had returned. But there, 
after one has spent four or five ycars in . how- 
ever sad the circumstance that is associated with one’s 
leaving it, there is sure to come a time when one wants 
to see it once more. „ : g 

“I wonder if Elsie Thompson is married yet,” he 
muttered to himself as he stepped out of the train. 
“I hope I sha'n't meet her.” 

And then it all came back to him. He remembered 
how he had written and offered his heart and his hand 
to her. He remembered the end of the letter: “If 
you will ‘not accept my offer, don’t tell me, don’t 
write me, as I could not bear to hear this from you. 
I will understand your silence and go away.” 

He had waited a week for a reply, and no letter had 
come, and then he had packed up his things and left 
Bondbridge for three years. „ 

Mrs. Twine 1 him warmly, and assured him 
of how delighted she was to see him back. g 

„And it reminds me,” she said in the conclusion of 
one of her bursts of eloquence, that you left some 
things behind which I meant to have sent on. But 
what with one thing and another I clean forgot them.“ 

“Things! What things?” 

0 Oh, your old pair ert, sir, a tennis bat, and a 
t. 


oa 

Walter laughed. 

“Pretty ancient lot, I fancy.” 

“Yes, sir! But there were some papers in the 
pocket of the coat—mind, I only discovered that 
yesterday. But I'll bring it.” 

She brought the coat, and the papers were turned 
out. There was a dinner menu, a receipt for 7s. 6d., 
an insurance circular, and a letter. „ 

A letter! He looked at it, and the colour left his 
cheeks. It was his letter to Elsie. He tore it open to 
make sure, and he knew the terrible truth. e had 
been accusing her all these years of having played with 
him, of being the heartless flirt, and—and she had 
never even. received his 1 

„What's the matter, Hr. Beckett? Are you ill?” 
inquired the landlady. . . 

“No, no, Mrs. Twine,” he replied, “I’m all right, 
thanks.” changing the subject with an effort: 
“ How are they all here t's the latest news?” 

“News, Mr. Beckett. ere’s little news about. 
Oh! yes, I forgot. We had a fine wedding here to-day. 
Miss n was married this morning.” 
grasped the table for support. 
“Miss Thompson!” he said—“ not Raycourt 

”° 

“Yes, sir. And they do say she made a lovely bride. 
She married Major Parsfield, the same that bought 
Finden last 


But Walter didn’t hear her. The good old soul 
rambled on with her information, but it fell on un- 
listening ears. 

It was already evening, but he had dined on the 
train, so declined Mrs, Weines suggestion of a meal. 
He put on his hat and went out. 

how wretched he felt! Perhaps after all she 
would have had him. How miserable those three years 
had been! But it was too late for regrets now—she 


was married. 

Then one by one he went over all the incidents of 
that eventful week which had preceded his proposal. 

He remembered how he tried to screw courage 
A and again, but every time had failed, and 

re came that last evening, a time nevér to be for- 
gotten, when he had almost spoken. 

There -was a walk they often took, an accustomed 
seat where they occasi sat awhile. They sat 
t on that evening, he remembered. He had looked 
into her eyes and read, as he thought, her very soul. 

His hopes been at the highest then, but some- 


E 


— 


“Elsie,” he answered in a puzzled way, taking the 
me > offered. “I thought you were married 

“No! no! I——” she stopped. 

There was something in her manner that he could 
not understand. Then he made a discovery. Her eyes 
were wet with tears. 

“But this marriage,” he persisted awkwardly. “I 
thought——” 

“It was my sister who was married. Don’t you 
remember Alice? She was home part of the time you 
were here. She was very young then, but she’s nearly 
twenty now.” 

“Your sister Alice!” 

He stared at her in amazement. So it was Alice who 
had married the major—Alice, to whom he had never 
given a thought, whose very existence had been for- 
gotten. 

He stammered out something, he hardly knew what. 
Elsie answered him. Whether her words made 
sense or no, neither he nor se knew or cared. ey 
were full of meaning to him. 

In a few moments he had learned the truth. She 
ton bine She had waited for him, had hungered for 

is love. . 

Then the cloud seemed to lift from his mind. Quite 
how it happened he hardly knew, but somehow what 
followed seemed so natural and easy. He told her 
all, and there was just a moment’s awkward pause. 
Then, somehow, they seemed to understand, and lips 
met lips as his arms incircled her lovely form. 

“And to think,” she said, “that my sister's happy 
marriage should have made me come out here to dream 
about you. Walter, why did you dare to think of 
writing me then? You could have told me that evenin 
three years ago. I knew it all as we sat here, and 
did so want you to speak.” 


Woon: “Dr. Emdee is an expert expert.” 
Van Pelt: “What is that?” 


Wool: Shows that the expert on the other side is 
talking through his hat.” 


— — 


SITTING UPON A YOUNG MAN. 

“T poy’r altogether like this young man Millikin who 
comes to see you so often. I hear that he is only a poor 
clerk,” was what the head of the family said to his 
daughter one day at the dinner table. 

“He is a very nice young man,” rcplied the daughter. 
“Besides, he is something more than a ‘poor clerk.’ 
He gets a large salary, and is manager of one of the 
shops in the city, and expects some day to have an 
interest in the business.” 

“T hope he may,” responded the old man,“ but he 
strikes me as a very Rippant, impertinent young 
person, and in my opinion he should be sat upon.“ 

“Well, I haye invited him to take tea with us this 
evening,” said the daughter, and I hope you will treat 
him politely, at least. You will find him a very 
different person from what you suppose him to be.” 

“Oh! I'll treat him politely encugh,” he said. 

That evening Mr. Millikin appeared at tea, and made 
a most favourable impression upon the old 1 

“He is a clever young fellow, after all, he thought. 
“T have done him an — 

It was just here that Bobby spoke out. Bobby was 
a well-meaning little boy, but too talkative. 

“Papa,” he ven “you know what you said 
to-day at dinner about Mr. Millikin, that he was an 
. young man, and ought to be sat 
upon 

ra Silence, sir!” shouted the father, swallowing a 
mouthful of hot ten. ; 

But the little fellow wouldn’t silence, 

It's all right,” he continued confidentially, but in a 
whisper loud enough to be heard out of doors, “he 
has been sat upon. Sister sat down on him last night 
for two hours.’ . . 

After that the tea went on more quietly, owing to 
Bobby’s sudden and very jerky departure. 


WHERE THEY ARE SINGING 
PEARSON’S Gd. MUSIC. 


From end to end of the country, in holiday centres 
and seaside resorts, PEARSON'S 6d. MUSIC is now 
being nightly called for and encored. The following 
list, a few out of many, where these songs have com- 
manded public favour may be of use to those who like 


how his courage had ebbed away. Whatever happened, | to hear good music well sung: : 
deen per be r fea Tom BE ip | rand Men. Paya’ "Whit o- ab Brough 
ey Syn bee lle ‘Ballard Brown's Entertainers at Weymouth. 
took ad had that 2 : — 

e, af wer | Ballard er güne ftr Base 
on this first evening of his return. He would sit in| The — — N 
— old seat where once he sat with her and nearly told Wal 2 25 eee ee 

But the seat was gocupied. He drew nearer, and — 8 5560, Bangor. , 

: . 8 Miss Nellie s “ Jolly Mascots” at 

started back in surprise. It was Elsie, and she recog 5 ert fs Eromiat Protea Halts, 

She rose. from’ the seat, and with a strange look in| H. d. Riley's Leicester. 

i 1 i The Northern Co. at Yorkshire seaside 
* Sat bee Rand bo greet him. Miss Daphne de at the Earl's Court : 
“How I ‘Made My Business,” by Sir Thomae Lipton; 


articles in this week's 


SHOULD GIRLS MARRY WITHOUT THE 
PARENTS’ CONSENT ¢ 


Three Views of the Question: 


THE YOUNG MAN'S VIEW. 

Certarnty! if she wishes to. The iflca of a girl 
letting her parents intcrfere with her life's happiness 
is absurd in the extreme. It is, of course, only fair 
that she should give her parents as much consideration 
as possible. She should, especially if her attachment 
is not really a deep one, consult them, and weigh every 
point that they may raise against her choice. 

But if after all this has been done there is a hopeless 
disagreement, then it must be for the girl to decide 
and the parents to hold their peace. 

After all there is a great deal too much sentiment 
in the position that the average father takes in these 
matters. It is considered good etiquette for a young 
man to ask his prospective father-in-law for permission 
to become engaged. It seems to me that it should be 
sufficient for 8 young man to “inform” him instead of 
asking his leave. 

Then as for the questions which the girl's father 
generally puts as to the young man’s prospects and 
position. They are the height of impertinence, and 
any one of spirit would treat them as such. 

If Mr. Robbins likes to marry Miss Bobbins, he is 
joing to clothe her, feed her, and generally provide 
or her. He is really acting the philanthropist to old 
Mr. Bobbins in taking a big responsibility off his 

hands. Why should he be insulted by the man whom 
he is so materially assisting ? 

Of course, all this is written presuming the girl is of 
age and average intelligence, and without a fortune. 
Parents with wealthy, juvenile, or imbecile daughters 
have a right to interfere. 

THE FATHER'S VIEW. 

CERTAINLY NoT! 

Look upon the question as one of simple honesty. 
We are a commercial people, and there is a commercial 
side to the matter. 

I am in a middle-class position with four daughters. 
From first to last each one has cost me a sum varying 
from 10s. to 20s. per week. This totals in cach case to, 
say, £820, 

ence I may say “my danghter represents a capital 
outlay of £800.” For a young man to calmly come 
and walk off with her without my leave is no more 
honest than if he were to forge my name on a cheque, 
or to break open my safe to steal my cash. 

The contention that he is going to provide for her 
and clothe her is altogether beside the mark. Tho 
thief who steals your property is no less a thief be- 
cause he guarantees he will look after it so well that 
you shall never see it again. 

You may talk about sentiment ruling a girl’s 
parents. There may be truth in it, but the sentiment 
that has meant an outlay of hundreds of pounds has a 
good financial basis. 

Then, again, when a man is old enough to have 
poresp aughters he has usually more experience of 

e than a mere child of twenty-one could possibly. 
have. Naturally he desires his daughter's happiness, 
and in all probability he will only object to an alliance 
which his mature judgment tells him would not be for 
her good. : . 

THE GIRL'S VIEW. 


Ir seems a silly question to discuss, as most girls 
have got sense enough to talk their parents round to 
her view of things. 

But should the question rise, a girl has surcly the 
zene to settle the matter finally herself. Our parents, 
who fell in love themselves years ago, are apt to forget 
what love is and how it affects us who are younger. 

Then, again, if the money side of things is to be 
considered. One may be very grateful for all that 
one’s parents have done; but however much a father 
may have spent on his daughter he has no right to rob 
her of a future home and a future protector, unless 
he is in a position to leave her independent for the rest 
of her life. 

A man may look around and pick his wife. He 
can propose to any one he likes; but a girl must wait 
till she is asked. Now, when you have the two 
important points settled—first, that you feel you love 
Tom very, very much, and, second, that Tom has asked 
you to marry him, everything else seems so small. 

You may meet hundreds more youn men, but you 
know you may never meet another like Tom. But 
supposing you do, the second Tom may‘ aot propose, 
— * would be the good of all your filial obedience 

en 

No, there is only one who can decide, and that is the 
lg vig though, of course, a little opposition will 

her whether her love be real or not. 


——_——~+ j= 


“I Mar be poor now,” said the grey-haired man, 
“but I was wealthy once.“ 

Tes“ said the visitor, sympathetically. 

“Yes. I was wealthy once,’’ the grey-haired man 
repeated. “I have seven receipted plumber’s bills in 
that pigeon hole above my desk.“ 


*Grocerse’ Shops with Bad Colds,” “How to Start a Small Shop,“ and 
splendid Grocer Number of SMiITH’S WEEKLY 
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Take this Article with 
— You when Ycu go to 
the Seaside. 


You will then be Able to Recognise ai the Priscipal 
Lices of Stamer -. 


A Good Telescope will be an Education to you. 


It is an et recreation with many people to 
look far out to sea an 


an Orient liner. 
Whenever you see a vessel with a red funnel having a 
Nack top and black rings beneath, accompanied by a 
lange globe in lta frost pes, you 
2 a ws, you 

will know at once that it ag 


: time you recogn 
vessel its of two Roman candles, 
which w out six balls, and a blue light at the 


astbead. 
1 White Star liner en ro- te for Australia can be de- 
glance because of ita buff-coloured funnel with 
a black 


It carries a red burzee 
js < 
MM 


with a white 1 cea roe 
its night signal wo green 
flashed simultaneously. When off ; 
Harbour anda few other 

laces, the vessels of this fleet exhibit a green light 
followed quickly by a rocket throwing two green stars. 
another green light flashing out immediately after- 
wards. 

The funnels of tho Allan line steamehipe which travel 

between ontreal 

of red with 
bands 
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“Are Business Holidaye Honest?” te the subject of a epl 


steamships of the Union-Castle Line, which travel be- 
tween Southampton, Cape Town, and 
East Africa. The flags are in blue 
with red diagonal crosses superim- { /7 
on crosses of white. When C 
you see a vessel burning a bine light 2 
on the bridge, followed immediately by a Roman 
candle throwing five blue balls into the sky, you will 
know at once that it is one of the Union-Castle Line. 
The flag of the Wilson liners which travel between 
Hull and New York or Boston is 


easily recognisable. Th ie more 
f 


white burgee with a red 

unnel is of red with black tops, 

while the night signal consists of à red light forwar] 
and aft, and another red light on the bridge turning to 
green, such lights being arranged in the form a 
A yellow smoke-stack, together with a white flag 


having a red St. George's cross, and Gyn 
i 


the er x Z. ofr Reged the 
— ing features steam- 
— } aee to the New Zealand 


Shipping o. At night-time it is easy to recognise 
— vessels by their signal of one green light forward 


one Roman candle which throws three green and 
three purple balls. 
The Houlder liners carry on their journey between 
Liverpool ard the Rirer Plate a red 

with u white Maitese cross, 


0 
2 which is also represented on their 
MIM red funnels. The night siznal is a 
: red light changing to white at fore 
and aft, and a Rowan candle discharging six white 
balis in from the bridge. 


On their way to Bombay or New York from Glasgow 
the Anchor liners will be recognised 

white flags with red anchors. RK, 
The nigut signal consists of a red 
and a white light exhibited alter- 


by their entirely. black fanvels and 
their 4 
nately from some conspicuous purt of the ship. 


Mupcz: “ What an aggravating habit Wickwire has 
of answering a question by asking another.“ 

Yabsley: “I never noticed it.“ 

Mudge: “Now, for instance, last night I asked him 
if he would lend me a sovereign. didn’t say 
whether he could or not, but asked me if I took him 
for an idiot.” 


A BIG BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


chuckle, or 7 
Yes, it undoubtedly tickled their risible faculties— 
oa all it was intended for, and—that was the end 
it. 
To us there seems a world of pathos and sadness in 


are there among the readers of P. N. 
who do not look forward to their birthday with some 
Some one, at the very least—some- 
s a little crowd—has the date of your natal day 
stored in their memory, and when the great day arrives 
they spring on you their birthday gift. 

It may be only a humble offering or it may be costly. 
do not * Pa the et hag iy is the 
kindly feeling which prompts iver pleases 
a of pleasure and 

ification. 

How many of the poor children celebrate their dirth- 
0) ete nal aaa a 

average youngster come go unknown to 
little inhabitants of slum-land. ; 

Sometimes their parents are aware of the date—too 
many, alas! ignore it entirely—and the little mites 

on, year in, year out, the same old grind, amid the 

and wretchedness, poverty and gloom. 

Cannot we give the little kiddies a birthday party 
=< 3 One day in 365 is a modest request, 

t 3 ” 

we 5 a little bit of enjoyment to those 


wie Dave plenty of enjoyment ourselves: gard 
‘eo have plen i enjoyment ourselves: garden 


! Celebrate birthday with a birthda 
— estoy Foray o 
occurs 
in foggy November or — 
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SLACKPOOL. 
8. Harrison, c/o Mrs. Fitton, 8 Coop Street, Chapel Street, 


Wax ENDING 
Aucust 24 145, 


49 ALREADY FOUND, 
Sea Shell Sovereigns. 


Mussel Shells Full of Cold to be Picked up on 
the Beach at Seaside Resorts. 


We have obtained a number of very nice mussel! st.e!ls. 
inside each shell has been placed the equivalent of a goldon 
sovereign or half a sovereign. The shells have then been 


along the exposed to the eye, 
D ©.FPW SORDE, SRE Cones RON Rearied in 


come " 
WEEKLY Sea Shell Sovereigns. On the other hand, it may be 
some hours before you find one. There are, however, plenty of 
them, and we shall replenish the stock as often as they are 


The following are the towns where the Sea Shell Sovereigns 
are at present to be found and the clues as to their wherc- 
abouts. Fresh clues have been added tothose which appeared 


week. 
Sea Shell Sovereigns are placed in spots besides those te 
which clues are given below. 


VARMOUTH. BRIGHTON. 
Britapnia in front, the finest A monument ina squire favs 
entertainment in Yarmouth @ pier with the Kiosk and the 
chip ner Bazaar. Stand letween 
3 „ 
stween Durham Cook. or 
The ‘White Coon Entertainers 
CLACTON. give some lass shows nent 
Tee eee ert, AT Hine from g inclogare t3 . 
we le O the 
Between the. yor all Jetty. sight, where the life-savin: ap 
many by wood, ty rope, and — A, oT a 
4 B.tweea West Pier ard Hore. 
SOUTHEND: 1 
„„ 5 
* 
„ the right ot pier er out into the sand. There 3 21 
* pear, Bs Sar turn your fae 
MARGATE. Gipey encampments are inte- 
Oh, the marionettes! Look resting. Two tents are Lear a 
5 hill which can be al:nost 
Rae * Bock ara pe dia a trains entering G ho. 
on on 
* have 10 — 2 ie the tows 
— outside. and Uncle Tom's Cabin commands 
Did you ever bathe at Perkins’ a fine view. A stump of rough 
Stage. Try a but keep your some jagged Take 
eyes open. your 
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2. 8 1, 54 Frederick 
Mise M. Woodrofle, 18 Westbrook, Margate .., 


A SWINDLER SOLD. 


INDLER : Madam, I have called for the suit of 
clothes which needs b. ing and pressing.” 
Lady of the House: “ t suit? 


Jes m.“ 
* Did he eppear in good health and spirits?" 


“ and act naturally?” 


ee ̃ — 
Mn (admiring ber ring): 
little G cana * 


: 1 
Teck (who bought it): “Indeed it is!” 


jendid article in the current aumber of 


itis ___PQOWERFUL NEW SHORT 


START TO-DAY, 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

Grorrasy Branrs, nephew and heir of Sir William 
Markswell, during the course of his adventures in South 
Africa meets and eventually marries a beautiful adven- 
turess. 

They return to England after eighteen months’ absence, 
but keep the marriage a strict secret. The match is not 
a happy one, as Geoffrey is really still deeply in love 
with his old love, Leila Merrion, and his wife, Alicia, 
makes no secret of the fact that she married him solely 
for his money. 

Sir William Markswell dies, and the couple hear that 
his fortune, worth a half a million, has been left to Leila 
Merrion, Geoffrey: old lover, and that Geoffrey is cut 
off with the amall income of £300 per annum. 

The condition under which the money is left to Leila 
is that, in the event of her dying yithout marrying, the 
whole sum is to go to certain charities; but, if she marry, 
her husband may become her heir. 

Geoffrey sees in this the purpose of his uncle, Sir 
William, to indirectly leave him his property and at the 
same time make sure that he and Leila shall become 
man and wife. 

But, alas 1 “the arrangement is impoyible.° There has 
been the meeting with the adventuress and the secret 


marriage. 

One day as Geoffrey and his wife are engaged in some 
plain speech and bitter recriminations a letter is brought 
in. It is from Leila, who is dying. She wants to leave 
her fortune to her old lover—Geoffrey—and she suggests 
with death 20 near—there is no lack of modesty in her 


proposal—that he shall marry her. 
Alicia reads the letter. Her quick brain at once sees a 


After some demur Geoffrey hesitatingly agrees to the 
proposal. 4 telegram arrives that settles his decision: 

“If you have received letter and can act upon it, 
there must be no delay. Start at once. Darrowar, 
Physician. A. Monrns, Solicitor.” 


wife’s plan. 

At the bedside of the dying girl Geoffrey finds that 
every other sentiment gives place to love. It is Leila 
wish that they ‘shall be married, and her wish is law to 
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recoverying! She will live. 
80 unexpected, is agony to the young man. 
married to the adventuress, Alicia; he has 
with the woman he really loves— 
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to tell Leila the whole truth, but the doctor, 
unpleasant in his face, forbids him to 
patiesit, as to do such would cost her life. 
ng for a while, he returns to 
wife, who has been getting somewhat impatient 
return. tells her all that has occurred. 
meet the difficulty. 
the part. must 
| say nothing. She has her price. She speaks 
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, I think. I'll be per- 
fectly staunch—mine is the kind for it. But I have my 
eure 
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WHITE BRIDALS. 


By ELLIS CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER 


SEVEN. 


“ Jeaous.” 

Berris walked away from Bessemer — == a 
ends ave money? and’ caring ‘only to make that out 
eve! 0 on 
Taler h, beyond Dede edious enough ; but 


lousy of a woman of type. . 

And he had not betrayed himself. If she did not read 
his motive, he had not given it. 

She imagi Leila something deficient—a poor, balf- 
dead, faded invalid—and she was jealous. 

If she saw her! 

Berris went on blindly, every now and again “seeing 
red” as he recalled Alicia's face, her heaving bosom, the 
scent of her clothes, her on his arm. He her 
—and himself. Well, whatever he had meant to do, he 
would have to amend it now. 

He began aimlessly to think of what he should do with 
himself. There was no sense in returning to Essex. 
Having begun as a coward, he must end as one. He must 
write to Dr. Dalloway and beg him to—to what? 

“Her life depends on you,” Dalloway had said. 

Berris’ pace grew slower; the hot and hateful remem- 
brance of Alicia fell a thought away. Her life depends 
on you.” The remembrance of the touch of Leila’s lips 
passed across him—a breath from another world. 

“Cab, sir?” called a cheery voice. 

Geoffrey looked up. He threw back his shoulders with 
a deep exhalation and set his lips anew. . „ 
Jes; 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall—Morthe, solicitors. 

Mr. Morthe, unconsciously relieved to see him, came 


Pp . 
1 still going well, I hope, Mr. Berris?” he 
said wi e and a beaming smile. “ Your 
presence assures me of it. Well, now—to little matter 
of business —and the lawyer s bland tone gave the word 


its jest „ . 
by Pre nd “T came because you wished it; but 
sme ane a business necessary? The estates are 
mine.” 

Morthe looked at him. “The night before last N 
wife — and, recalling the scene in that fair, wide cham 
r Pages fell very 1 i — signed 4 
a will, now in my possession, you an 
everything. That document is, however—thank God— 
still invalid——” 

Geoffrey made a sudden motion towards him and ape 
his head upon his hands. Morthe was silent a while, 
sympathetically, slightly confirmed, 
ing’s impressions, 

We hope it may very long continue so,” he resumed at 
last; “ meanwhile, some other arran must be made. 
Your wife intends, I believe, a deed of gift to you of the 


whole yo phy — 
Aix. neta, if you encourage anything of the sort, if 
ou it it——” 
“Well, well, well—don’t get me into trouble with Mrs. 
joined humorously. “I oughta’ to 
8 can stand over; but do you 
know, Mr. Berris,” he went on, “1 find m very much 
regretting that my elder brothers, and myself, should 
have been the M Aging to Withinfriars those years 
a bagel hoger you spent there? Otherwise you 
mig ene look upon me more in the light of a 
friend, and not so much as an outsider interfering with 
very private, almost sacred, matters.” 
“He used, ago 1 murmured something, his head 


ver, in his morn- 


circumstances; but that is married to i 1 
keep the old stock here and establish the old „ Gives 
me, as I ventured to say this morning, the profoundest 
satisfaction.” 

Mr. Morthe spoke with genuine feeling. Berris lifted 
his hand in silent acknowledgment and sat upright, bracing 


f. 
“These remarks are prelude to the fact that I beg 
leave to opmk to you 00, the ectiet of Mr. 
Geoffrey,” pursued solicitor, smiling. 21 winding-up 
beginning a new there must be | 
things to settle. For the moment, till some 

is come to, will you allow me! He drew out his 
cheque-book and glanced at the clock. “A quarter to 
four. Tie tek i cee ee sad Menthe tnd mb ee 
Geoffrey.” Berris .  Morthe hed. 
address from Dalrymple; and Dalrymple, with the notion 
5 doing ng good Daas mentioned he was pressed 
or money, raise it, 

He out his hand arrestingly. “One moment, Mr. 
Mertbs. I don t think I'can have this.” ‘ 
The lawyer looked up. 8 8 5 
“The circumstances are so exceptional, my position so 


. +o? \ 


Then read 
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anomalous—I mean, I went through the marriage ceremony 
with Miss Merrion so absolutely without any thought of 
this in my mind—that it is distasteful to me. Surely you 
can understand, Mr. Morthe—it is distasteful, hateiul, to 
me to turn my position to practical account like this 20 
soon—in such mad haste. 

Morthe considered him through his glasses, pen sus- 
pended over the unfilled cheque. 

“The haste is mine, Mr. Geoffrey. Come, there need 
be no difficulties between you and me on these subjects. 
You are in want of money.” 

“I am. But I cannot take it from——” 

“Your wife. A man’s pride.” Morthe glanced again at 
the clock. “Take it from me, then—till you come into 
your own. 3 it is your own, Mr. Berris; I am 
not afraid to say I think so.” He filled in the eheque. 
“Payable to bearer,” he said, smiling, and touched the 
hand- bell on his table. 

. Notes,” he said to the clerk who entered. “ Look 


sharp! 
« This is very good of you,” murmured Geoffrey pain- 


fully. “I—— 

“My dear Mr. Geoffrey”—the lawyer leant back and 
faced him“ you uncle brought you up as his heir; he 
left really great wealth. It is ridiculous that under these 
circumstances, or under any circumstances, you should be 
put to it for a few hundre unds, Miss Merrion—so to 
call her—never ee any such in justice. Many 
and many a talk has she had with me about it. The 
difficulty was to find you. We advertised— never saw 
anything of it, I suppose?” 

No, said Geoffrey; “I never thought of anyone adver- 
tising for me.” 

Im sure I don't know why,” rejoined Morthe, 
twinkling at him through his glasses. “I should have 
imagined, to look at you, personal modesty would have 
been cured in you by now.” 

The colour rushed to Geoffrey's face. He rose abruptly. 

“Ah, ha!” thought Morthe. “He is mixed up with a 
woman, then, is he? Well, money is the best solution of 
his problem—unless, by George! it happens to be an 
attachment. Then—well, it’s not my affair.” 

But his face settled rather more gravely. A clerk 
entered with the little pocket of notes, counted them over 
into his . hands, and retired. 

Now, Mr. Geoffrey,” said the solicitor, “here is eight 
hundred pounds——’ 

“Too much——” ; 

“Not for a man whose income, roundly speaking, is 
thirty thousand a year. It is very much too little, but, 
since you woes borrow from. your wife, you must be 
content with my limits.” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” said Geoffrey, and 
he meant it. His face cleared. He had come intendin 
to get money, then the thing had glared at him too muc 
like theft; yet he must have money. Morthe's words had 
made it ible again. 

“T hold this as a personal matter between us,“ he 
added. “Will you take my I.0.U.?” 

“Very well,” laughed Morthe. He thought he under- 
stood. A bride is ill-asked to pay her groom’s bachelor 
debts. The indirect is a much more soothing method. 
Moreover, even with half a dozen “affairs” attached to 
him, this young man was, in the solicitor's eyes, prefer- 
able to any ble other Leila Merrion might perchance 
have ed. He was of the old blood, and would 
uphold tradition, the firm of Morthe and Morthe included. 

eA time I can be of service, Mr. Berris.” he said, 
and allowed the slightest shade of meaning in his smile. 

“You have been of immense service now, Mr. Morthe.” 
Geoffrey drew a deep breath. It's not easy to take 
money—very much less so when you need it—but you've 
made it possible.“ 

“Tut, tut, tut!“ laughed Morthe. “Do you think I 
don’t ex to get it back?” ‘ : 
And the two shook hands with a mutual good feeling. 

“Oh!—and the announcement to the pape „ feried 
Morthe in the act of opening the door. “I think there 
should be no further delay.” 

Geoffrey hesitated. “No, I suppose not.“ 

“T'll attend to it at once.” Morthe moved back to the 
table. “Let me sce, Mr. Geoffrey. Your full name— 
many, 5 ges apg ae 

‘ou’ve got it, it seems,” sai rey, his bac 
him. He gave a strained laugh. * * 

“Yes—son of Captain Christian Berris and Rosalind 
his wife, only sister of the late Sir William Markswell, 
of Withinfriars, Essex, and Rogagel, Cornwall, to 


2 


Leila. Geo faced round, white, but steady. 
<a. ™ leave the papers out of it, M. Morthe,“ 
“It's o to your wife—to yourself,” said Morthe, 


ee b thinking more than ever that he under- 


“I must chance that. Til explain to—to my wife. No 
announcements-in the papers yet, please, My. Morthe.” 
—＋ feeling he could bear no more, Geofirey got away 

Morthe would wonder at him. He would have to. He 
would come, no doubt, to the same conclusion Dalloway | 
had He coul 2 . The marriage must 
keep, at least, out of the papers—for Leila’s sake in the 
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When she knew—of course she would have to know. 
But what was it Alicia herself had suggested? 
Would it be possible to make an absolute bargain with 

her to get her to deny peagfong et her to name an 

actual price and keep her to it? ith such à document 

against her she would scarcely have the whip hand in a 

disclosure. 

“I'm losing my wits,” he thought. “She is plaving her 
own game, and her ganie is to do everything to keep me 
in her power.” 

Mechanically, not knowing what he meant by it, 
whether it was the beginning or the end, Berris turned 
into a District Office, did up notes to three hundred 
pounds’ worth, and dispatched them by hand to Bessemer 
Street. 

In the same way. mechanically, not knowing what was 


“Dr. Dalloway goes in a few days now,” said Leila, half- 
turning. What can I do to reward his devotion?” 

But she was not thinking of Dr. Dalloway, or his 
devotion. She was playing with this first moment with the 
man she loved, the barrier of the sick-room for the first 
tine down between them; and he—his side—was fencing 
with it. 

It had come upon his unexpectedly. To yield to it—. 

“Well, what are you going to do with me? asked Leila 
roguishly with a shy glance. “I am only to stay half an 
hour. But.pext week——” 

He was silent and she looked at him a little wistfully. 

Berris saw it and caught his breath—let one cruelty 
suffice for all. If she loved him as he did her, what he 
had done would be easier to forgive ii 

„Jeff,“ gaid the girl suddenly, “do you know there is 
a great deal more money than either of us dreamed of? 
Enough to make you great, enough to gratify any ambition 
you ever may have had.” 

“Why do you mention money to me now, Leila?” 

She rose. She was very sensitive; a little of the sweet 
gaiety was gone from her manner. She had been in the 
room five minutes and Geoffrey had not kissed her. 

“Dearest Jeff, the money ewould have been yours—it is 
yours now, every penny of it. You came when I called, 
you have married me, you are mine—that is all that I can 
manage with all there is of me, mind and soul and body.” 

“ Leila, come here.” 

Under the window. open to the rainbow day, was 2 
chintz-covered seat with cushions of faded rose-tragrant 
brocade. “Sit down,” said Geoffrey. “Can you see the 
old vont * wall?” 

“Yes. 


towards her; he did not look at Dalloway. Leila excused 
his 79 by her own. 

When the door had closed Geoffrey faced round. The 
doctor's was bent on something in his hand. 

“The lady's card—Miss de Castro. She claims an 
acquaintance with you, Mr. Berris, through some mutual 
friends in Johannesburg.” And he looked up uncon. 


cernedly. 

“Ah,” said Berris, “did she ask for me?” 

“Oh no, merely mentioned it as some excuse for her 
intrusion.” 

“Ts she really hurt?” 

“Her foot is really twisted,” Dalloway smiled. “TI took 
the liberty of showing her into my little room at the end 
of the hail. She asks leave to wait here till a conveyance 
has been brought from somewhere—station or village.” 

Berris made no answer. The doctor laid the card down 
and went away. 

Instantly Geoffrey stepped forward, took it up, stared 


at it. 

Was this to be the way of it, then—here and now, 
under Leila’s roof! 

As far as he was concerned it was, perhaps, as well. 
He must get away from Leila. Passion was unlashed. But 
his feeling for Alicia was a cold anger that could look 
murder in the eyes and not shrink back. And her letter? 
She had followed on it, giving him no time for a reply. 

He strode to the door, opened it, and stood listening. 

Leila was shut in her room again under the vigilant eye 
of Mrs. Carr. At the far end of the hall a door stosd 
ajar—there were Alicia and Dalloway. 

Alicia—here! She wronged him vilely by being here. 
It was a base and ignoble piece of treachery; so base. he 
ae ht, that his own conduct stood out excusabie 

side it. 

As he stood there, listening, -waiting, tense to meet he 
knew not what, the nurse still remaining in attendance 
upon Leila came out of the doctor's room with a bow! and 
sponges, and disappeared, a bright spot of colour in her lili 
adel down the long passage leading to the servants quarter: 

ething in the sight, the association of it, the daring 
of it, the trickery it suggested, drove Geoffrey for a 
moment blind with rage. Then, since anger has the mo:t 
backbone of any of the emotions, white with it, his eyes 
blazing, he strode down the hall. 

What matter that Dalloway was there. Dalloway know 
—he sus „ he knew n else than a warn- 
ing had his interruption just now been? He tapped on the 
door and entered. Alicia, gorgeously dressed, handsomer 
than he had ever seen her, leant forward over her hurt, 
half-bandaged foot. 

Dalloway looked up. “I beg your pardon,” said Berris 
W 

Alicia did not look up. I am overwhelmed.” she said. 
Geoffrey thought he heard laughter in her veice. 
Doctor 


He leant forward, and resting his chin te his palms, gazed 
those? the window, and, uth houses fell away and the 
res 


„I've stood and looked at it long every night from my 
window., You remember the lilac grove beyond?” 


es. 
“ Where, that day—you were sure then I cared about 


ou. 
* He knelt beside her. 

She laid her arms round his neck, her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Jeff,” she murmured, “how else could I have sent for 


gen Fen: you chanced it, didn't you? You didn’t stop to 
n * 8 

“Think what?” 

“Anything. Neither did I—I came pell-mell. That's 
steadied me every night. I've said to myself, She knows 
J love her.. i 

“What do you mean, Geoffrey? That I might imagine 
you came for the money? She half-laughed, but his face 
was set. 

“Never think that, Leila. So, turn to me. Darling, 
there are some moments men and women cannot forget, 
whatever happens they back to them; they remember, 
they will swear by them through —he checked himself— 
8 h anything, everything. good report, evil rt— 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 


“My Dran Georrazy,—I can understand that to see me 
every day is not convenient. I am nothing if not reason- 
able, but three weeks is a rather different matter. Some- 
thing must be settled now one way or another. Will you 
come to me or shall I come down to you ?—Your affectionate 
wife, Alicia Bennis.“ ; 

“To sign herself that when writing to me here.” mused 
Berris. subtle insolence of the letter, the veiled threat 
of it made him grind his teeth. And yet there was a fierce 
satisfaction in every pettiness and malice that he could 
catch at to absolve him from this woman. 

He had not seen her for three weeks, but he had sent 
her close on every penny of the eight hundred obtained 

x hat 


He jud and rightly, that the ding of it alone 
had E Well new li Was ak teo-endl of the 
ve 


was 
her 3 a crisis was 


unavoidable. by seeming accident would be the "ve come back to life—do you care for me, do | “Doctor. Dallows „ how can I ever thank you? Mr. 

best way out of ey ie Dot ver ot it if be 8 care for me? j Berris, now their’ ayes met, “I am afraid es don't 

ae 14 20 : seeming — a “Oh ete There Ne: 1 * in 554 i er" 5 but we have met—at the Man once or 
« 20 y U we 5 2. * wic ſohannesburg. 

Who is it? caida . behind Bim trembling ‘with . There was a moment's utter silence; only while a man 

excitement. _ And 1 eure foe you—cen you gous viet 5 5S ua & breathes once or twice, but it seemed long to Alicia, her 

‘ hold you like this—to know—lLeila, there may come | eyes on her husband's face; it seemed long to Dalloway. 


moments when it will seem to I don’t know—women the delicate foot back into the mutilated shoe; it 


doubt a man's love sometimes just because long to Geoffrey. 
plate, ge italy a He fell to silence, looking at her. It was in his heart, it “I phen Tick you perfectly,” said Geoffrey. “I am 
‘me H stumbled dia feet. was very near his tongue to tell her. cerry, for your socident Are you much hurt?” 
Ye He * the She was more beautiful than he had known. Her bead icia leant back with a little laugh. Dalloway rose and 
4 — — as b. Leila, | sank a little over his arm, and the deep eyes met his with | busied himself at his bureau. 
dl own two feet, in a cloud of lace and ribbons— | the ineffable gravity of passion. “It is nothing. Doctor Dalloway has worked magic. If 
rx hing 5 „ said “T love you,” said Geoffrey, “remember.” He bent his | I might trespass on your hospitality till I can procure some 
her Along meal T head slowly, and for the first time since his coming their | sort of a conveyance?” : ; 
last few days. We bh ve been 3 lips met. 5 0 8 8 One of the men has gone, Dalloway spoke without 


e ha 4 
“Oh, Doctor Dalloway,” said the „ looking tremu- 
lously from him to Geoffrey, “how can we ever tliank 


ou 
“Mr. Berris, here is your wife,” said Dalloway, a little 
hurriedly. “From now on I surrender my positien. The 


He lif Laune little hite fingers to his urned 
0 * whi to t 1 
and left them. ; sis 
„„ We 

“You have finished breakfast,” she said, looking round. 
“TI meant to be in time to pour out your co on’t tell 
me you've had even a second cup.” 


‘licks a rose, touched the ground, and gave a little scream. 

Now Dalloway looked round. “Oh, you mustn t walk on 

it,“ he sid. “If you will take my 5 Berris, if you 
ie—" 


e 
The sound of voices in the hall—Dr. Dalloway’s clear and 
resonant, somewhat raised, expressing concern, Mrs. Carr's 


« 


“I 
ae 4 fine couch there for a foot needing rest. 
un ee was in the morning-roont, But Leila had just 
It was pretty clear to Geoffrey, if it came to it, Doctor 
Dalloway wo id not need much explanation. 


When the door had closed upon the doctor, gone to 
hasten the arrival of a conveyance, Alicia lay back, closing 


“Waar is it, doctor?” 
“Nothing, really. Could you hear us then? A lady has 
2 

vel plan e was t ing, 
and admits she has no right to your hospitality, Mrs. 
Lil w. of course. Where is she?” cried the happy 


interposed. “You certainly are to ha 
nothing t5 do with it,” he said. “Mrs. Care is there te 


1 


here 
“No, that’s why I ame. I wanted to see this precious 


Ww. 

i * Leila—and—have some idea how were living 
he-ribbon me u you must hear us march you beck to your room. My orders. 5 ee. 7 . 
down the stairs—I left a fect bodyguard outside—t “You surrendered the position,“ laughed Leila. and what you were . You seem comfortable, 
stole in—you were 20 busy thinking — She made u movement towards Geoffre 5 F beap 
T 5 crashing it in 1 e was silent. wait the more for me,” said Alicia, 

C00 pane. up. “Ah!” she winced, “I've hurt my wretched 
* T -4 foot far more than I meant.” 


“Of course. How dee could I have in? Did you 
want me to come up to $he door and if my husband 


“Good Heavens, Alicia—not—not that here——” 
surveyed him critically. “I've taken a lot af tronble 
1 1 


She 

about this ; 7s didn't 
Z ae ey a 
BUY IT NOW. . Every Bookstall h:s it 


I suppose you are reading “The Secrets of Success” now running in SMITH’S WEEKLY. f you are at all ambitious 
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“Why couldn't you wait?” said Geoffrey, his back to 
her. ＋ was coming to town to-day.” 
“ Because of my letter!“ “ 
“Not solely. Miss Merrion is now far enough recovered 


to atand it. 

loge Bi f deception.” 

“ ery of m on. 

“Oh, you are going to tell ie . What did you send me 
all that money for? 

„What do you mean?” 

„Wasn't it a bribe to keep silence?” 

“Tf it was, I bribe no longer. I couldn't take it upon 
me to endanger her life. I have not that excuse now.” 

“ And so you're going to tell her and come back to me, 
and we're to live happily on three hundred a year. No, 
my dear Geoffrey, I’ve tasted blood—every penny of that 
money's gone, and I want more.” 

* Your conditions are impossible,” said Geoffrey. “ You 
want money—for that you consider I am here—and you 
want me. too.” * 

“Why not? This is only a form of marriage.” 

A cruel rejoinder rose to the man’s lips; he kept it back. 

“And for that reason he stopped. 

“For that reason—what!” „ 

“We can't discuss it here. It is too odious.” 

„ really don't see why.“ 

He was not looking at or ber expression might have 
somewhat warned him. Under the smoulder of his deadly 
anger that she was here at all, was some wonder at the 
quiet of her manner. For the rest he was just then scarcely 
mentally en in summing her up. 

She was jealous—yes, but another woman had got into 
Geoffrey Berris’s blood. 

Alicia and all her hatefulness were now only part of the 
tragedy narrowing down upon him. If he was to lose 
Leila, if he were to be disgraced in her sight. Alicia - and 
her best and worst would weigh no more with him than 
the dust he trod on. 

He turned on her suddenly. “You don't see why we 
shouldn’t discuss this business here? We don’t think alike! 
I would rather be dead than own to what I’ve done. I am 
= mei it is not to be less a coward to shoot myself than 
admit it. 

“If you could: only shoot me!” mocked Alicia. Now, 
listen, y—I have only two conditions. I know what 
the estates are worth, I've taken the trouble to find out. I 
shall want money in proportion, and I meant what I said 
when I saw you before. This girl is only a bed-ridden 
invali y on and make what you can of it. You're 
not uncomfortable. I am moving from Bessemer Street, 
and—what does it matter if we are seen together? I’m 
not to be ashamed of, and who cares what people think. 
I shall know——" 

Berris had his back to her; suddenly moving, he turned 
on her a look so white and dangerous that Alicia shrank 
and fell Back involuntarily, clutching her wounded foot. 
The next instant, with a fierce sound, she rallied. She 


stood up, wincing, gripping at any support, but heedless 
of the pain. 

Her fook was between fury and triumph, the exultation 
of having drawn a bow at a venture and seen it hit. 

“Ah, I thought as much,” she said. “I thought as 
much. That's why I've been so quiet; that's ls I came. 
You're here for Jove—not money. You've thought you had 
the laugh of me, haven't you—an invalid—dying! and you 
have been 


ve 

The door unclosed; opening inwardly, as it swung back, 
it hid Alicia. 

It was Leila who swept in, radiant, triumphant in wil ful - 
ness, a vision of youthful beauty, crowned with expecta- 
tion, glorified by ‘cree desire, the perfume of the rune 
about her, the joy of spring in her fair, arch face—Leila, 
loving and beloved. 

“Geoffrey,” she cried, “ when I heard it was a friend of 
yours she stopped, seeing Alicia. 

Berris stood there, blinded—literally blinded, it seemed 
to him; the sight gone from his eyes, the hearing from his 
ears. ; 

“I am very sorry to hear that”; it was Leila’s voice. 
“Everything has been done, I hope——” . 

“Everything.” The blackness cleared. Alicia had said 
something. She limped forward. Berris moved mechani- 
cally, and took her hand upon his arm. “Even to Mr. 
Berris, whom I have met before, being so kind as to enter- 
tain me while—Ah,” she faltered, “my foot hurts me 
really; I am so sorry 

Dalloway appeared in the doorway. He took no notice 
of Leila or the disobedience of her presence. 

“Miss de Castro, we are fortunate,” he said; “a con- 
veyance on its way to the village has been annexed—you 
must not think of returning to town to-night.” 

“TI hope,” said Leila in the background, “to hear to- 
morrow of your complete recovery.” Alicia's lips were too 
drawn with pain to answer. 

As she was helped into the low pony carriage, she pressed 
Geoffrey's arm. “So—that is Leila Merrion! To-night— 
at the inn—the game is mine. You understand.” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
——— — — 


“You were out shooting the other day, I hear. 
Have any luck?” 

„Well, I brought home one small animal.” 

„What was it? 

A live dog.“ 


— fee 

TInate Customer: “ Look here, young man, I bought 
hair tonic from you, and it is absolutely · worth- 
ess. 

Barber: We can’t help that, sir.” 

Irate Customer: But you guaranteed each bottle.“ 

Barber : “Exactly, sir, but we didn’t guarantee the 
tonic. 


REVENGING AN INJURY. 

An ironworker having had the worse ot en argument 
with a friend decided to get even with btm. 

Waiting, therefore, until his enemy had retired to 
rest one night, he approached his street door, and 
knocked loudly to awaken him. Opening the bedroom 
window, the other hurriedly inquired what the noise 
was all about. 

“Why,” replicd the outside man, “one of your 
windows is wile open.” 

“Which one?” 

“Why, tho one you have your head through,“ 
chuckled the other as he went away satisfied with the 
plot. 

— — 

“Sne’s not so pensive as she was beforo you married 
her.” 

“No; she is expensive now.” 

— — 

“You know her to speak to, then?“ 

“Oh, no.“ 

“T thought you knew her quite well.“ 

“So Ido. I wouldn't say I knew her to speak to, 
but I know her to be talked to death by.“ 

— fo 

WIIIIE: Ma, can people leave parts of themselves 
in different places.” 

Ma: “No; don’t be ridiculous.” 

Willio: “Well, Mr. Jiggs said he was going to the 
Tyrol for his lungs.” 


— — — — 
NOTIFYING THE RESEMBLANCE. 

“ Excuse me,“ said the new neighbour, as he leaned 
over the fence, “you have a daughter who plays the 
piano, I believe.“ 

„ have,“ answered the man on the porch. 

“Well,” said the other, “I have been a great 
student of nature in my time—have spent many years 
on a farm—and I want to say that your daughter’s 
music reminds mo of the music of a brock.“ 

„Ah,“ said the pleased father, “I confess that there 
is an undefinable, murmuring swectness running 
through her music that resembles a brook, now that 
you have called my attention to it.” 

Jes,“ agreed the new neighbour, “there is all 
that. And, besides, there is another way in which 


the resemblance is very marked. Probably you have 


read that line that calls attention to the fact that 
the brook goes on for ever.“ 

And with a cold stare he walked slowly back to his 
porch and picked up his newspaper. . 


STOUT FOLK’S 
. ‘TROUBLES. 


In itself obesity is sometimes an all but in- 
tolerable berden; as a condition favourable to the 
development of many other distressing ailments, 
extreme ulence is one of the worst afflictions. 
Apart from the enfeeblement of the action of the 
vital organs, notably the heart, owing to the accumu- 
lation of superfluous internal fat, the nervous 
system is often seriously impaired, and the digestive 
process gives much trouble and pain. Incidentally, 
when the digestion is faulty the blood becomes im- 
pure, owing to the retention in the system of 
partially or wholly undigested matter, giving rise to 
all sorts of minor laints. Constipation sets in, 
with headaches, ates depression, biliousness, 
and chronio indigestion. condition of the 
blood in these’ circumstances is conducive to gout 
AF the kidneys aad liver failing to 
perform work with regularity and normal 


This seems a long list of ills with which to 
indict the fiend Obesity ; but facts, alas! prove the 
truth of the indictment. 

But why let things remain in this state when to 
remedy them is so simple and easy a matter? Anti- 
pon, the great remedy for the permanent cure of 
corpulence, has cured thousands and thousands of 
cases where many of the symptoms we have just 
described were of the worst character. Antipon, in 
fact, is not only: a fat-absorbent of remarkable 
power, destroying at once the superfluous fatty 
deposits and the tendency to turn orem eaten 
into fat, but its tonic properties are of the highest 
value. This is particularly noticeable in the 
wonderful improvement in the pees process. 

Antipon thoroughly tones up and strengthens the 
digestive organs and assists assimilation and nutri- 
tion. The appetite is greatly improved, and as the 
larger amount of food taken is properly digested the 
effect upon the whole system is reinvigorating in the 
highest degree. The blood is enriched and puri 
and muscular re-development, without fatty 
impregnation, but firm, solid muscular tissue, 


poses satisfactorily. Thus wholesome food 
mes Antipon’s ally—its only help, in fact. 
No useless dietary rules, no exhausting exer- 


cises, no drugging, no excessive cathartics, enter 
into the Antipon treatment, which is therefore 


a standing confutation of all old-time theories and 
practices in respect to fat reduction. The Antipon 
treatment bears permanent fruit, restoring health, 
strength, and vitality, as well as beauty of figure. 
The doses are small. In appearunce like a red wine, 
Antipon is a pleasantly tart tonic liquid, composed 
of harmless vegetable substances. Nothing of a 
mineral or otherwise noxious character enters into 
its composition. It causes no stomachic or other 
disturbance, and can be tuken in the strictest privacy 
and without any inconvenience or discomfort. 

The fat-absorption begins from the first dose, and 
within a day asi a night there is a decrease varying 
from 80z. to 3lb. 1 hen every day there is a diminu- 
tion, sure and satisfactory, until the figure is re- 
stored to an elegant shape and the weight to normal 
standard. The doses may then be discontinued with 
the full assurance that the cure is complete. If any 
stout person desires to look and feel years younger, 
let him (or her) follow a course of Autipon, which 
is as marvellously efficacious as it is pleasant, easy, 
and economical. 

Antipon can be had of Chemists, Stores, etc., 
a 2s, 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle, or, should an 

ifficulty arise, may be obtained (on sending ped 
remittance) post free, under private package, direct 
from the Sole Manufacturers, the Antipon Co., 
13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W. C. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


First cut 
Try Cucumber as a Vegetable. into thin 


strips, dredge thickly with flour, and fry till a light- 


brown colour. 
k ful of hominy over · 
Boiled Hominy. nicht in cold water. In the 
morning pour off the water and put the hominy on in a 
quart of cold water, season with salt, bring to the 
boil and then cook for five minutes, and serve in the 

game way as oatmeal porridge. 
should be as 


A Wholesome Salad Dressing imple as pos- 


sible. One spoonful of vinegar, two of oil, with 
pepper. salt, and a little made mustard leaves nothing 
245 desired. On the other hand, very rich dressing, 
with cream, ete., are very apt to disagree with people. 
* in the following way: 
Dry Demons for Winter Spread ripe damsons 
on coarse cloths twice folded, lay on bakin: sheets. 
Then dry the fruit in a cool oven till it resembles fresh 
prunes. Store these in a dry place. Soak for a few hours 
in warm water previous to cooking. — 
Cover a but ate 
American Apple Pie. with 4 thin N of 
pastry. Pare, core, and cut into thin slices sufficient 
apples to fill it. Scatter sugar over them thickly, and 
season with ground cinnamon. Dot small pieces of 
butter over the top. Cover with a top crust and bake 
until the apples are soft. — 
To eve und of flour one 
For Muffins. 5 — ä of butter, and two 
ta uls of Melt the butter in half a pint 
of . Beat the mixture thoroughly, and set it to 
rise for two hours. Form into cakes, and bake on a 
griddle. When the bottoms are brown, turn and bake 
on the other side. (Reply to J. M. E.) 
Four quarts of tomatoes, fourteen 
spoonfuls of coarse brown sugar, one of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, ditto, cloves and allspice. 
Skin the tomatoes, or op the onions fine, add to the dry 
ingredients, and boil all gently for about an hour.’ 
Bottle while hot and tie over with bladder. 
is an inexpensive and good mould for 
Mun Jelly children. Soak half an t 
gelatine in water, strain and [cl pee one pint of milk, 
which must be boiled — of a lemon 


Curry Toast. 


Remove all the meat that may be left and 
add to this a little vy and cream. 
mixture, then season 1 with pepper, salt, and 
cu der; warm and serve on rounds of 
friel bread, with a very fine dusting of grated lemon 
rind scattered over. Curry toast must always be 
very hot. (B:ply to ELDoBA.) a 

Fried Vegetable Marrow 2 6 
in the usual way, but cut it into even pieces about three 
inches long by two broad. Drain and set aside to get 
cold. Then brush over each piece with oiled butter and 
d thickly with flour. Let the butter set and then 
bi over with egg and dip into breadcrumbs. Put 
into a frying-basket and cook to a golden colour in deep 
fat. (Reply to VEGETARIAN.) 

Wash, dry, and peel the 

Stewed Mushrooms. ee Molt two 
ounces of butter in a stewpan, put the mushrooms in 
Diecain the faivs beglas, te flow, dene tha pon to tio 

i < 1 i W. Ww to the 
side of the stove, and gently stew for — 2 hour. 
Boil a little cream or milk, season with salt, pepper, a 
pinch of sugar and grated lemon peel, and serve all 
0 on a piece of toast. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


will be a nice colour when boiled if 
Galt Beef Title saltpetre is added to the pickle. 


. The Proportions for Jam * . 
each pound of fruit; should the fruit be allow 
an equal pound to a pound. * 
may be absorbed 
Damp in a New House wining boxes of Bcd 
in the rooms near where the damp threatens to betray 


itself. Directly the lime is damp, change it. No sub- 
stance appears to absorb ily than this. 


p more readily 


„ „ 
4 1. 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
add 


adi 
or pu rind 


When MaRing a Ginger Cake the 
and juice of one large orange. 

To Take Stains off Marble Wash-stand. 
Rub with a piece of fresh lemon, or any good 


soap. (Reply to J. H. B.) dered 
To Destroy Cockroaches, coe in their 


haunts, and the pest will shortly vanish. 
A Dirty sun Umbretia fill be greatly improves 
little beer, which should be slightly warmed. 
1 may be kept, even in hot weather, by those who 
have not a refrigerator, by wrapping it lightly 
in a blanket and keeping it in a cool cellar. 
Pads for Stair Carpete ay half. - 


blankets. These shoald be laid smoothly under the 


. little s a 

° use v ittle sugar, an 

In a Baby's Bottle Swaps acd a pinch of salt. 
This is particularly necessary when condensed milk 
1 hould be made in a ti ] 
should never be made in a tin vessel, 

Lemonade s the acid of the lemons with the tin 
forms a poison which is very apt to produce severe 


—— f. tel by adding t 
rom crystulising by adding two or 

Prevent Syrup ea deen of citric acid to each 
gallon of p. Those who prefer it may add cream of 
tartar in the same way. 

Punctuality in a Household a e 
the only way of kee things going smoothly in 
either large or small es 7 

Soak Bread, Custard, and Batter Puddings 
in a basin for an hour before cooking. Then beat all 
he, gem pour into a dish, and cook at once. Delay 

spoil a batter, as it allows time for the flour to sink. 


Break the sugar into a 
To Clarify Sugar. and to ra 8 


two gills of water. Place on the stove, and gradually 
allow it to boil. Carefully remove the scum as it rises ; 
now throw in an additional half-pint of water, and allow 
it to boil again. Skim very thoroughly, and strain 


through m (Reply to Nancy.) - 
These Bathroom Hints 5 
house. them 
um or 


Keep all clean and sweet and 
each. day in the oa For perspiring feet try 
vinegar in the washing water. ‘keep large towels in the 

and a small piece of blanket to stand on, both 
of which should be constantly aired on the line. Use 
either good yellow or curd soap in the bathroom—not 
avy chance variety. 


To Revive Withered Flowers een 
or carried for some distance. is not a! 5 easy. The 
following plan 1 have adopted und found very satis- 

. Plunge the stalks into hot water and allow 
them to stand till the water is cold. Then cut off the 
ends of the stalks and arrange the flowers in cold water. 
Thus treated flowers will last wonderfully in the vases. 
(Reply to CLAPHAM.) 

To Give Paper the Appearance of Parch- 

t follow this recipe, and you wi'l have a tough 
ment substance. First procure eome concentrated 
sulphuric acid and mix it with half its quantity of 
wai 


Pass some good rough paper quickly through 


ter. 
this — wash in several waters, and the ch is 
eff Have a pair of tweezers with which to hold 
the paper, for such a strong solution would burn your 
skin and cause great (Reply to PirMovuTH 
READER.) 
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ABOUT THE JAPANESE. 

Tur Japanese lower class abounds in women pleasing 
to the European eye. They are often no darker than 
Italians, and they have colouring Giorgione loved— 
rich blood damasking a clear, sun-brown e 5 

They have the true rose-bud mouth, small and full, 
with beautifully white teeth, whose smallness is in 
keeping with the 3 petite effect. Sometimes, in 
. women, teeth are barbarously blackened 
to please a jealous husband. 

ir eyes are not so slit and beady as those of the 
upper class, and their magnificent brown-black hair is 
notorious. But the Japanese grisette never shows to 
such advantage as at a or a tea-house. She loves 
little merry-makings, and gets herself 1 with such 
fascinati uaintness, in her very gayest kimono and 
obe, and ins, under a I, with all 
the colours of the rainbow, and her favourite poem— 
J ese poems have but thirty-one syllables—upon it. 
“She buys toys and candies with fractions — 
pence; sips watery-looking tes from ridiculous little 
cups whose saucers never match them; gives you a 
114 little 5 1 and rum away as fast as her clogs 
will let her shuffle. 


Wirz BNDIXG 
Aveust 24, 1905. 
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HAVE YOU RED HAIR ? 

Aw eminent man of science has recently declared 
that red-haired people are far less apt to grow bal than 
those with other coloured hair. 

The average crop on the head of a red-haired p«-rson 
is only 20,200 hairs.. Ordinary dark hair is far finer, 
and over three dark hairs take up the space cf one 
red one; 105,000 are about the average. 

But fair-haired people are still better off ; 149.009 to 
160,000 are quite a common number of hairs on the scalp 
of a fair-haired man or woman. This authority does not 
comment on the peculiarities of red-haired people, but 
it is well-known that they are of a more passionaty 
nature than others, and often of a fine and sensitive 
disposition akin to what is known as the axtistie 
temperament. 


e 
SHOULD WIDOWS MARRY AGAIN ? 

Ir a woman be alone in the world it would be a lard 
me in which would consign her to perpetual vii x. 

ood, 

It is not, however, always that a widow is left without 
children, and, though the case is complicated by ther 
N there is no doubt that they may serve to 

ring a solution of their own to a problem which nay 
cause their mother much consideration. Perhaps the 
woman has a daughter, or more than one daght--r. 
and she secs thet, with the means with which sh. las 
been left, she is unable to advance their interests in 
the world as she would like to, and, indeed, as she 
feels she ought to do. 

If she marry again she will find not only a home for 
them, but a better prospect of settling them in tha 
world, and enabling them to marry well and lave 
homes of their own. 

TWO LOVELY BLACK EYES. 

Gaer is said to be the colour of talent and shrewd. 
ness. Great thinkers have grey eyes. In women they 
indicate a better head than heart. 

“There is one variety of grey eye of which the lover 
should beware, says an expert in eyeology. “It is the 
soft eye with a large pupil that contracts and dilates 
with a word, a thought, or a flash of feeling. 

An eye that laughs, that sighs almost; that has i:s 
sunshine, its twilight, its moonbeams, and its storms. 
A wonderful eye that wins you, whether you will or 
not, and holds you after it has cast you off, no ma:t.r 
whether the face be fair or not.” 

A hazel-eyed woman, ieee * to these sane 
experts, you can generally rely on. She never descen is 
to scandal, never talks too much or too little. pr.f s 
her husband's comfort to her own, and is, on the wl. le, 
an intellectual, agreeable, lovable creature. 

Black eyes are symbolical of fire, firmness, an! 
heroism. Sometimes they have a trace of diabol:<:1 
in their rays that have a potent attraction over men's 
hearts. 

A prominent or full eye indicates comman of 
language, ready and universal observation. 


— 


HOW TO ACQUIRE A GOOD CARRIAGE. 
A PRETTY figure is a more valuable possession even 
than a lovely face. because it lasts so much longer. 
Possessed of an elegant figure, a woman can, if at the 
same time well dressed, scarcely fail to appear di-ti:- 
guished. The interesting articſe on how to acquire a 
geod carriage and to improve the figure. written hy 
dwin Wooton in this week’s issue of that useful li: tie 
pore Hon Notes, should prove useful to many. 
is the ideal season for boating, and it is convenient 
to be able to carry the cushions for your bcat in as 
compact a form as possible. Thosketch and particulars 
given in the above-mentioned 
magazine will be of great service 
to those e near the river 
seaside. Pri 


or ce one penny, 
published on Friday. N 
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Daily Express 


@ NOW LONDON'S GREAT 
MALFPENNY MORNING NEWSPAPER. 


Contains the Latest News, Bes Cricket Repor's, 
News ca Front Page, ete., ete., etc. 


The DAILY BEPRESS is now the Best Family 
Mewspoper, and is on Gale at all Newsagents and 
Bookstalis throughout the Country. 

ASK YOUR NEWSAGENRT TO 
SEND IT YOU REGULARLY. 


PRARSON'S 64. WOVELS FOR MOLIDAY BEADING. 
“Lady Maud” Schooner Yacht. 


“an excoodingty exciting narrative."—Daily News. 
At all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, an Newsagents. 


W. Clark Fussell | 
“ A thrilling story.”—Academp, | 
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WREK EXDIKG 
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CONSTIPATION] 
ERADICATED 
GRATIS 


WE WANT YOUR 
NAME A ADDRESS 


A Serious IRREQULARITY. 


Whatever the individual opinion may be on the causation of serious 
disease, it is certain that nowadays there is nothing which cultivates 
disease like ie ge pea With constipation the food débris becomes 
poisonous, and, if allowed to remain, produces grave injury. The power 
of the excreting glands is limited; when a great excess of food is taken 
they are over-worked, the blood, under these circumstances, becomes 
loaded with poisonous materials, uric acid is retained, the gouty habit is 
formed, the kidneys refuse to act, and at an early age the victim is crippled 
by disease. The remedy is simplicity itself: a dose of Kutnow’s Powder 
taken before breakfast will fit you for the day and keep yon in perfect 
health. The trial costs nothing, and you have only yourself to blame if you 
neglect or postpone your acceptance of this offer. 


One of Our Greatest Physicians says: 


“I am constantly prescribing Kutnow's Powder, with invariably good reeults. 
aleo use it myself in order to regulate the inactivity of the digestive and excre- 
tory organs. It is especially beneficial in stimulating a sluggish liver, preventing 
biliousness and dyspepsia, and permanently removing the laneful effects of 


chronic constipation. 
“W. R. JONES, M.D.” 
(Professor of Medical Chemistry and Toxicology, University College. Virginia). 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST FRAUD! 


There is only one genuine Kutnow's Powder, which can be bad of all conscientions 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or sent direct from Kutnow's 
London Offices to any address in the United Kingdom for 86. pore You must 
PTT 9 O „e, see that the fac-simile signature, “§, Kutnow and Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade 


co ee i < rhe | 
K & Co. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, Lon C. Tou 
bo then receive (once only) a package of Kutnow’s Powder 


mark, “ Hirschen: „or Deer Leap,” are on the package, and also on the Lottie, 
. .ꝗvͤ62en ...... This siguature an eave ‘Will enable gee i ricogtion 
1 AND SECURE THE GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


PROPRIETORS: 8. KUTNOW & CO. LTD., 41 FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, EC. 2. . 


BROADWAY, NEW 


There’s nothing better than Starch 

— 1 hin it that will reall 
soles it. 15 5e ä bebe Chemicals in 
the world won't make it better. Clothes last longer, retain their 
better, keep a whiter colour, when pure starch is used. 


Colman’s 
Starch 


222 


u most WELCOME 


‘Artistic g Up-to-Date. 


is an absolutely pure starch. 


Sold in 1 Ib., 3 lb., 31., and Penny CARDBOARD BOXES. 
Gee that Cob man's name is on the box. 


EEP THE BLOOD 1805 = oman sett 1905 
fg ae TS . OF NELSON PICTURE e. 


| TRAFALGAR. "~~ post CARDS COLMAN’S STARCH. 


For Summer Breakfasts @ Suppers 


=ROWNTREES EE CO COA 
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4s.; A Grateful Mother and Eon, 3s.; T. 0. Bucknall, 1s, 64.; 
E. Simons, 23 Anon., Ealing, 2s. rae Muriel and Trevor 


d. ; “Cecil,” Se. 5 
Exeter, od.; T. . 25: Gree! 


E. bation, 16; A Friend, ben 8 


J. P. C. sends me an interesting item. It is an 
envelope which was duly delivered by the post-office. 
It has no stamp, but there is an official note in the 
corner: “Stamp eaten by mice in letter-box. 
Needless to say the P.O. made no surcharge. 

F. R. M. suggests that steamship e should 
provide dark-rooms for developing p otographs on 
their steamers. Seapets 5 sea seems a popular 
sport, but the enthusiastic photographer must needs 
wait till he gets on land to know if his work be 


wat ul he gots om land to nome e to the ee er ha Be 
KC = 5 companies. I am not a photographer, but see no | 95 gd.; Mac, 1s, éd.; G. H. Bhrenfest, 28. 6d.; W. Bay, od.; 
. N front objection to the l as long as neither the Catherine, 2s.; A. L. Adams, 28.; C Harrison, &.; B., 1 Uh 
As you will see by the announcement on the fron 1 : 7 rißced to make | Mabe, 0s. ; Neath, Ge. 8d. ; For Edgar's Sake, £1 10s. ; In Memo 
8 kitchen nor the smoking saloon is sac m North ry 
page ef this number, we shall shortly start a room for the artist of the kodak. 2 Ke 8 1s. 6d.; North Curry, 68.; A. D., 
competition of a novel description. The first prize} I. 8. L. (Highbury, N.), writing in reference to my] | Coxtacrap: F. R. Curran, . Bryan H. Darnell, 70. 6d 
will consist of £100 a year for Fire Years—which, in] answer to 1 P. some weeks ago on the uses of straw | Maud Emby, 3s.; Emilie Mitchell, 28.; F. Heyes, G.; W. 
view of the fact that the contest will run for eight | as signs, gives yet another instance. He says that wel ye A 4x. — > ed.; Mog M — 3s 34. 
weeks only, makes it the most liberal prize ever straw, plaited in u horte s tail, indicates that the | Onegzs. and Mou of the West of Sootiand B.G-A. Militin, 
‘ ition will be the first of a series horse is for sale."———————This is very interest- | per W.'J. Belcher, g.. H. I. G., £10; W. Holt, 2s.; R. Cam 
offered. The competition w . „ing, and explains a sight that puzzles most people. Berweli, £1 100.; H. Dabs, 10s.; A Country Girl, £2 13s. 64 
and the first prize in each contest will be the same— It really seems that there is a very extensive | Belfast and Dublin, £1; B. 0 Eveleigh, Ti 2s. L 


viz., £100 s year for Five Years. This prize will 
under no circumstances be divided, nor will there be 
any possibility of tieing competitors ; by a simple 


language of signs in straw. Are readers aware of any 
other ways by which information is given without 
written or spoken language being used? 


arrangement thia has been avoided. ‘The competition | © W, H. asks . ia 6d. rAgnes Plant, fd. Mis G. Hic, 
itself will be simple and pleasant, and nothing quite question is: “ In the 3 ‘The following is a list rel Cerra and Dou ue Moree 2 Irene Tomlinson, 88. 
like it has ever appeared before. Next week I shall of deductions,’ what part of speech is the word 258 — man, te, Kell itches 5 n 
have something more to say about the scheme. ‘following’ ?” One of his friends says it is & | Crewe, 10s.; * d Gertrude Be £1 Gs.; N. Lunn, 
C. H. M. writes in reference to a recent Illustrated moun, another that it is a verb, and another | 10s.; Miss t, £1 (u.; J. Anderson, 6s.; H. A. Lett, 3s 
Far.“ showing how to measure the height of a tree. that it is an adverb.—————IEt is none of the| N t of Bazaar a Rt E 6. Phyllis and Oliver 
He has better plan. “Plant a stick in the ground, | three, E. W. H. It is an adjective, for the reason . K e Ae Sende, 
then measure the length of the shadows cast by the that the word “list” is implied after the word | School, Manchester, £1 6s. 1d.; Nellie and Kathleen 1 
tree and stick, the height of the stick. The rest “following.” Of course, the word is both a noun | and May Stott, 28. gd.; Few Em of Wheelers Sons and 
is simple ‘rule of "gum, and will give the and a verb when used in certain other senses. Co., W .; B. J. * 7 „ 73. 6d. 
height of the tree For example: Height of stick, Euuxp complains that in many businesses promotion A 
2 feet ; ae shadow, 8 feet ; of ow | comes as a result of favouritism rather than merit. zu, n 6d.; Mrs. Bootcher, 122. H. 8. Reeson, £2 
of 80 ; the height would be 20 feet.” He is in a Government position, and he notices that t C.C., per P. Cempion, Its. M. Blake, 2s. 
— H. M. I trust there will be enough those who “toady to the higher officials seem to get | Junior C. B. Per B. Bird, 1s. G.; C. Peltone, 112. 6d.; Staff 
sunshine during the next few weeks for my readers on, while the ones who simply mind their business HEREvORD A B per H. L., 188. 2d.; R. Cresswell, 2s. 64 
to test the experiment. Tou are probably going to eg where they are. As he never “toadies” he has 82 — £1 bs 7 2 * nl 2 py ney 
have a holiday yourself like else, and your no advance for three years.—————I am | Mess, th Royal Irish Fusiliers, per Sergt. M. Reilly, Ve 
ingenuity deserves 8 cloudless sky. Hence my good sorry for you, Epmunp, and hope things will soon | E. Catton, 10s.; Mrs. Tough, 3s.; F. Wordsworth, 12s. ; : 


5 . 1 F. L. 
Chalic, 3s.; Mrs. Burnside, 4s. 6d.; Result of Benefit at Italian 


Grand (P. F.) total, £1,875 188. 2d. 
All amounts should ba sent to the Hon. Secret as 
Air , Pearson's e San 
33 . C., from whom collecting forms can be 


alter. An independent spirit is admirable, and 
ought to help to lead to success. But are you sure 
that you have stated all the case? This is a very 
human world, and even “superior authorities” are 
only human. Without“ toadying,” as you call it, you 
can use tact, and treat even a superior in a manner 
that, without hurting your independence, would be 
welcome to him. There is nothing lost by politeness. 
Do you know, Epauxp, that some people who have to 
work over 0 are very likely to mistake a certain 
kind of independence for contempt, and to act 
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no overcrowding then, as the city worker will be ab! 
to live at Bournemouth as easily 
Brixton. Well done, Dreamer, 
our spirit. That about no overcrowding is eu- 
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sentence of seven years urged prisoner “ 
endeavour” and especially that 

earnestly to li should dream of the future, but there is a d 

the present as well. So many children of the slums 

are doomed to live in the heavy, closely-packed 

warrens of the East-end. Ninepence will take a child 
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Ther is Nothing to Throw Away | 


+ Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all 

ourishment—the word itself means ‘Food of the Gods.” It is one 
oi nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and 
nere relied upon by those who study health and diet. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA is manufac- 
ured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed 
* solubility, fragrance, and flavour. 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, 
id Medical Annual, testifies to its Absolute Purity. 
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Insuring “2; Hair 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’s TATCHO POLICY. 


o may that thoy attribute the fact that ( T AT CH o * 


they are to keep their berths to their being 
Unconsciously thousands for the want 


their hair in a youthful condition 
of this simple precaution, have found the 
first nail driven into the coffin of their busi- 
ness careers. Every year the cry— 


“Too Old at Forty” 


becomes more acute. When Professor Osler, 
who recently took the Chair as Profe: or of 
Medicine at Oxford, said that people should 
be chloroformed at sixty, he was not taken 
seriously. How true it would have becn if 
a ge Osler had put it that we might us 
we! 


“*Chloroformed at Forty ” 


because the man is bald, or showing a ten- 
dency in that direction, or the woman grey 
and sparse of hair. Now there is a remody 
for this, That remedy is Mr. Gro. R. 
Srus’s ‘‘ Tatcho,”” 1 7 Tatcho alone will do it. 
By using ‘‘ Tatcho”’ you are positively 


Insuring Against Loss of Hair. 


4 touch of “Tatcho”’ occasionally is all that is required. Tatcho“ is not a rich man’ 18 

4 The institution of the eystem by which the public are able to obtain, carriage paid, a 

O0 rA Ten 7 FOR 1/20. has brought Tatcho to a 

level with other necessities of life. The system was instituted and is being continued eolely to 

to t ue of Mr. Geo. R. Sius's discovery. Each user being a living 

J to the powers of t Tatcho,“ a hundred thousand users are of infinitely greater ter vice 

in securing an enduring reputation than a hundred thousand pounds spent in the orthodox 
methods of press publicity. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


Send to-day 


nd send with « P.O, oF stamps . ee 
Nothing to Leave in the Bottom of the Cop. .20 1/10 FOR 4/6 


TRIAL BOTTLE 
PRECIOUS TO THE LAST. 


* sail the world in at 
„ar tn by Chai god Seas over bottles 


PEARSON'S 


)} MINIATURES 
16 16 


PENDANTS, BROOCHES, PINS, or BANGLE CHARMS. 
Send Postal Order for 1/6 for each Miniature, and 2d. in Stamps for Postage. 
These Miniatures can also be supplied in Rolled Gold Mounts at 2. 104. each, and £4. extra postage. 
We know von will be pleased. Money will be returned if not satisfied. 


Of yourself, Hushand, Wite, Brother, 
Sister, Child or Friend, Life-like, Pere 
frm of Portraits, Neatly ee in the 

rm of 


portraits are really wonderful reves” 
r In addition to 
giving a faithful and vivid likeness, they are {| 
coloured with such realism and so naturally 
that one can see the originals as they actually 
“} appear in real life. Everyone who has seen these 
is charmed with the marvellous pre- 

cision and skill displayed. Most photographs, 


- THE BROCON. 
— COMINIATURE” (Dept. 56), 


/ and whose memory we cherish, and in v form 


however faithful, are 80 cold the. they only - 
convey a dim impression of the original. ‘These 
miniatures now make it for us to have 
a living, speaking likeness of those we have known 


which will allow us to always have them with us 


Any photograph can be reproduced, and will be 
returned to the sender uninjured. 
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